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A SLEEPING CHILD.—By Cuaanrrey. 

This much admired production of the chisel, appeared 
at the exhibition of the London Royal Academy in 
1820. Its easy and natural posture, justness of pro- 
portion, and truth of character, together with its care- 
fully finished workmanship, fully support the high repu- 
tation of Chantrey as one among the most distinguished 
sculptors of modern times. 


TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
Death’s gentle sister hath thee now, 
Enfolded in her arms, sweet child; 
Her voice hath smoothed thy merry brow, 
And hush’d thy laughter wild. 


(Dear Sleep! Thou lovest every one— 
The babe that knoweth thought nor care, 

The strong man when his task is done, 
The mourner bent in prayer.) 


An hour or two about the room, 
Thy busy little feet were heard; 

Thy cheek and voice—the rose-leaf’s bloom, 
And music of a bird. 


Then wearily thy head was laid, 
In seeming thought, upon a chair, 
When Sleep came by, the gentle maid, 
And found thee resting there. 


Her viewless arms she round thee twined, 
Thy dear head pillowed on her breast, 
And now, in slumber sweet resigned, 
Thy form is laid to rest. 


Emblem of trust and innocence! 
On thee we look with moistened eyes; 
While calmly from the things of sense, 
Our better feelings rise. 
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AN HOUR WITH THE 
NEWSPAPERS. 


NUMBER ONE. 


ORIGINAL. 


— 


Tue current incidental history of the times af- 
fords matters of lively interest to every one who 
is familiar with it. In it can be seen many linea- 
ments of the true character of the age. The 
newspaper reader meets almost every day with 
something to surprise, interest, or amuse him, in 
the exhibition of character, or in the events of active 
or social life. ‘Too often, however, he finds crime, 
and private sorrows and afflictions, dragged before 
his eye, which, in charity to human nature and 
human feelings, should never have been torn from 
the place where they sought oblivion. We are 
fond to a fault of the newspaper, and linger with 
lively interest over its attractive and often heart- 
stirring details. The pleasant little sketches of — 
character, and the lively details of attractive inci- 
dents, pointing a moral, give us often a pure en- 
joyment. ‘The following, which teaches the true 
secret of becoming economical, is told with pecu- 
liar spirit. 1t betters and makes wiser the heart, 
while it moves the fountain of its feelings. The 
parties are a husband, and a wife who is thought 
by the former to be a little too extravagant. The 
scene opens thus:— 

«««My dear, I want some money for a shopping 
tour.’—‘My love, I cannot afford it.’ ‘I do not 
call often.’-—‘Only six times a week.’ ‘That is 
but one a day at any rate—but if I cannot have it 








LOO 
I cannot. I suppose I ean fudge through the sum- 
mer with the spring fashions.’ 

«The discussion had become somewhat in ear- 


nest—and half a pout gently curled the young | 


wile’s under lip. The husband was fond, but not 
foolish—though some will have it that the terms 
are synonymous. He proposed the terms of a 
compromise, to which the wife, glad of new em- 
ployment, acceded. He told her what he could ap- 
propriate for the whole 
excluded, and putting 


household expenses, reat 
the week’s allowance in 
her bands, installed her chancellor of the domestic 
exchequer, and keeper of the purse. 

** Now,’ said he, ‘if you can manage to feed us 
all comfortably, and still do your private shopping; 
try it. Here is precisely the sum I have used 
weekly for housekeeping alone, and it is as much 
as I can spare.’ 

“The little wife soon discovered that the price 
of beef was abominable, and provided a cheaper 
substitute. Sir Loin was no longer deemed essen- 
tial three times in a week, and some very worthy 
commoners, Messrs. Mutton, Lamb and Veal, 
were raised to the peerage. The wife’s Mother’s 
Glasse’s lore was put in requisition, and the table 
was graced occasionally with very clever. ricafa- 
cimientos of the fragments of yesterday’s dinner. 
All the mysteries of pudding, pie, and domestic 
confectionary and fancy bread, filled up the corners, 
and used up the unconsidered trifles which are 
too apt to be forgotten in a family not actually 
starving. 

«And how did they live? Most comfortably. 
The husband declared that he never fared so well 
in his life—but asked no questions. The wife 
wanted nothing but time to goa shopping in. 
Women are always better sub-treasurers than 
men; and the money she managed to abstract, and 
still leave no apparent Aialus in the daily fare, 
would have astonished any one of the great de- 
parted servants of our friend Uncle Sam. 

‘Bargain in others. Having no occasion to go 
shopping for amusement, she went just twice in 
the week, for actual purchases; and those she 
made at a fair price. The mere say-so of a fash- 
ionable milliner, or a dry goods’ clerk, did not in- 
duce her to believe an article worth a hundred per 
cent. more than its value. She pinned them down 
to their facts and figures, and made her purchases 
as if she wished to save money, rather than spend 
what she had, and assault her husband for more. 
So slipped the week—the happiest one for both 
parties to the matrimonial copartnership, they had 
ever known. He attended to his proper business 
down town—she had employment about the house, 
which relieved her of ennui, and cured her of 
all inclination to extravagance. 

“At the week’s end there was something over, 
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which she tendered to her husband. ‘But you 
want a new hat, my dear.’ ‘Oh no, not at present. 
This can be re-trimmed, and will answer till the 
summers style is settled.” ‘You told me last week 
must have some new frocks’ ‘I know I 
thoughtso—and have made some purchases this 
week—but my wardrobe is, on the whole, quite 
respectable, and Iam sure I can manage.’ ‘So 
you have learned to manage, have you—but I 
don’t want this money.’ ‘What shall 1 do with it 
then?’ ‘Oh, there are rent, fuel, clothing for chil- 
dren, servants’ wages, and other matters, all 
coming due in theirseason. You must put this to 
next week’s share—and meet all your expenses, 
as they fail.” ‘Then 1am to be permanently in 
office?? ‘Certainly, until you Swartwout—and 
with no other bond than this.’ 

“ «Why, father, I think you are childish’—said 
the little girl, as she burst into the room. -Chil- 
dren will intrude sometimes. To make too long a 
story shert, our friend finds this an excellent do- 
mestic arrangement. Women, to be prudent in 
money orin secrets, require only to be trusted; 
and many a lady gads expensively for mere lack 
of employment.—Try them, husbands.” 


Editors in this country are far in advance of the 
penny-a-liners of Great Britain, in marvellous in- 
ventions, and they have the peculiar merit of ting- 
ing their erratic creations with the ludicrous 
rather than the terrible. Readers of American 
newspapers are quite familiar with the history of 
machines for doing wondrous things, such as 
throwing into the hopper live hogs and birch trees, 
and by simply putting the machinery in opera- 
tion by a crank, producing cured bacon, and 
brushes ready for the handles, &c. The latest of 
these inventions is a new Musical Instrument, 
called the Porkororre. The Cincinnati Sun 


thus describes it as an invention of the queen city 


of the west:—“The instrument is a large, long 
box, fitted up with as many compartments as there 
are notes in the scale. Holes are then bored in 
the side of the box, and within each compartment 
a pig is placed, with his tail extending through 
the hole. Outside, the instrament seems only a 
curiously shaped piece of furniture, while the 
tails stuck through all in a row, and properly 
straightened, resemble very much the keys of a 
piano. The instrument requires very little trouble 
in-tuning, since if the pigs are carefully selected 
they will last for three years, and the intervals 
always be found correct. The effect produced by 
this instrument is perfectly unlike that of any 
other; the crescendo and the clearness of the high 
notes especially, are almost electrical. 

«When the Porkoforte is played ‘on, the per- 
former seats himselfin front of it, and produces his 
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notes by shilling 2 more or less pets the various tails 
before him. Some pieces seem peculiarly adapted 
to this instrument. Such are most of Rusell’s 
songs, and very many of the celebrated Strauss’ 
waltzes. The only defect is, that the semi-tones 
in wet weather, are apt to get a comma too high, 
and require great delicacy in pulling the tails. 
“The Porkoforte is very much on the same 
principle as the Catharmonicon, and the idea was 
undoubtedly taken from that instrument. The 


only difference is, that the latter is composed of 


seven live cats instead of pigs, and has a puppy 
dog, in addition, to flat and sharp with.” 





It is not a subjectof wonder to those who have 
carefuily observed how the love of self, indulged 
for years, hardens the heart, and extinguishesin it 
all regard for the good of others, that those who 
make no profession of religion (which includes 
love to the neighbor) should be willing to get 
rich by selling intoxicating drinks to such as 
have become enslaved to the vice of drunkenness: 
but that any who did make such professions, and 
who even held places of responsibility in the 
church, should thus sell themselves to evil, is in- 
deed surprising. They, of course, can only be 
classed with hypocrites. The office of “deacon,” 
in some of the eastern states, has been repeatedly 
scandalized in this particular. Most of our read- 
ers remember “Deacon Giles’ Distillery,”’ and sun- 
dry similar stories founded on actual occurrences. 
Pure fiction has also been called in to heighten the 
effect in some cases: the following, for instance, 
taken from a curious little book, lately published, 
cailed the “History of the Striped Pig,” is an 
amusing instance. 

“Good brother M , after a hard day’s 
work in retailing liquor, washes his face and hands, 
puts on his sanctified manner, and his go-to-meet- 
ing coat, and procteds to the vestry of his church, 
to exhort his brethren to good works and godly 
lives, and to make long prayers! 

‘‘We remember the conversion of a pious deacon 
of this spiritual description from his delusion. It 
happened in this wise: 

‘«««Papa,’ said one of his boys to the deacon, ‘I 
had a funny dream last night! 

«*Well, Tommy, what was your funny dream?’ 

““sWhy I dreamed that the devil came into your 
store.’ 

«« ‘The devil!’ 

«Yes, pa, the devil, and that he found you 
drawing a glass of gin for poor Ambo James, who 
has-fits, and who broke his little baby’s arm the 





other day, because she cried when he came home | 


drunk. And I thought the devil came up to the 
counter, and laid the end of his long tail down on 
a chair, and leaned over towards the barrel of gin 





anaie you were aiaieds to draw it out, and asked 
if you war’nt a deacon. And I thought you didn’t 
look up, but said you were, and then he grinned, 
and shook his tail like a cat that hada mouse, and 
says he to me—‘ That ere’s the deacon for me!’— 
and ran out of the shop laughing so loud that I 
put my fingers in my ears and woke up.’ 

“This dream was more than the father could 
stand; but it put an end to his delusion, and tohis 
trade in ardent spirit.” 

One sin that the thrifty people of this country 
are guilty of, is, that of extravagance in their style 
of living, as if fine clothes, fine houses, fine furni- 
ture, and fine carriages, could give happiness. 
Thousands wake up from this delusive dreain, and 
in the furnace of adversity, are purified from the 
cross of false principles and motives of action. 
The following little story of “Urs anp Downs,” 
which we clip from a newspaper, is in point, and 
while itis interesting, conveys an excellent moral: 

“Father,” said Janette Oakley, a beautiful but 
vain young woman, “I have made a call on Miss 
Frasier to-day, and what do you think I saw there?” 

“Probably a gicdy unthinking girl like your- 
self, who is miserable till she possesses every new 
extravagance that folly sets afloat,’ was the half- 
gay, half-grave response. 

“Why, father,’ continued Janette, ‘show can 
you say so?”’ and assuming one of her most witch- 
ing smiles, she added, ‘‘Miss Frasier has got anew 
piano-forte of superior tone to her old one, besides 
being far moré richly and beautifully finished.” 

‘Well, what then, child?’ rejoined her father, 
with pensive gravity. 

“Why, I was thinking--but you will be of- 
fended, I fear.” 

‘<Not in the least, unless you do wrong as well as 
think. So you were thinking that”— 

“I should like a piano like Matilda’s,” was the 
half timid response of Janette. 

“I thought as much,” continued her father, ‘‘but 
what is the cost of such an article, my dear?” 

“Only fifteen hundred dollars, father,” and Ja- 
nette crouched down by his side, and regarded 
him with a fond deprecating smile. 

Charles Oakley loved his daughter—-his hand 
pushed aside the rich tresses that shaded her pol- 
ished brow, and imprinting thereon a parent’s kiss, 
he added, ‘‘fifteen hundred dollars is a large sum 
for such an article, my dear, is it not?” 

“True, father, but are you not as well able to 
afford it as Mr. Frasier?” 

“It may be so, but what say you my dear,” ad- 
dressing his wife, who had been silent, but not a 
disinterested listener. 

“I am anxious that Janette should prevail with 


you. She and Matilda are each to give a party 
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soon, snd I have a desire not to be odajeail by her 
in the ornaments of the parlor.” 

«A most commendable pride, 
cal response. 

“But,” continued he, “what will you do with 
the old or rather the present new one? You surely 
do not want two?” 

*“O, wecan sell it to Gen. Chandler! Maria 
was admiring it much while she was here yester- 
day, though she thought it rather high priced,” 
eagerly responded Janette, who was happy to re- 
move the only barrier to the gratification of her 
then predominant wish. 

“Perhaps she too may wish a fifteen hundred 
dollar one! Gen. Chandler is surely able to afford 
one even more costly.” 

«©, no, father, she does not wish a better than 
mine—she has quite a plain taste that way.” 

“‘How stupid she must be, Janette, must she 
not?” queried Oakley. Janette’s face crimsoned 
at his pointed irony, but before she could fraine 
any reply, her father rose, and, as he left the house, 
said, ‘Let Miss Chandler have the piano-forte at 
her own price.” 

Janette’s heart leaped for joy. She was not to 
be outdone by Matilda Frasier, and she looked 
forward with exultation to that day when she 
could astonish her friends by such an unexpected 
display. Her mother shared her fond anticipa- 
tions, and it was soon arranged between them 
that Miss Chandler should be put into speedy 
possession of an article they now wondered could 
ever have found a place in their dwelling! 

Charles Oakley commenced the world empty- 
handed, nor had he accumulated much when he 
sought and obtained a partner to his poverty. 
Both were poor, and although they lived quietly 
together, his wife was ever sighing for the splen- 
dor of the rich. Though, in the main, a good 
sort of a woman, she lacked that un-common 
sense so requisite to contentment in the posses- 
sion of a little, as well as that knowledge of do- 
mestic economy, generally so important in the 
acquisition of more. Janette, her only child, and 
so like herself in form aad mind, was just verg- 
ing to womanhood, and being heir, as was sup- 
posed, to an ample fortune, she looked forward to 
a splendid career in the circles of gayety and 
fashion. Had she possessed in her mother a 
wiser counsellor, she would have been at eighteen 
a very different person. She lacked not the prin- 
ciples of an opposite character, but under the 
false training of her mother, they had been suf- 
fered to repose uncultivated, while the weeds of 
folly were cherished into an expensive growth. 
These defects of mind were the more striking, as 
they marked the more strongly the contrast with 
a pleasing—a speaking eye, and a faultless form. 


” 


was the equivo- 





“Her father seleemed none of the frivolity of 
herself or mother, and, owing to the sternness of 
his integrity, and his industrious habits, success 
followed his efforts till the time we have chosen 
for his introduction to the reader. He had been 
what is called down in the world, but now he is 
so far up as to rank among the first in wealth in 
the city of his residence. But the time has arriv- 
ed to drop individual delineations and to group 
them again before the reader. 

“Well, father, Miss Chandler is to have the 
piano. She will send for it this afternoon,” said 
Janette, exultingly. 

“At what price, my dear?” 

“The same it cost. When she found you had 
left it to her to set the price, she would not take 
it at less. Do you not think the sale a good one?” 

*Certainly—the best you ever made—being the 
only one.” 

“Here is the check for the money—a third of 
the cash of the new one.” 

*So you will lose only one thousand dollars 
after all, will you, my dear?’ was the grave re- 
sponse of her father. 

‘What say you,” he continued, addressing his 
wife and daughter, “to a new carriage—the pres- 
ent one is somewhat soiled, is it not?’’ 

“By all means,” was the exclamation of both! 
“Let the new one be fashioned like Judge Ar- 
nold’s, though not so sparingly mounted!” 

Oakley bowed, as if in assent, while a bitter 
smile played over his features for a moment; 
then all was calm again. The result of the con- 
ference was a resolve to sell the principal part of 
the furniture—all of a costly character, and re- 
place it with that more fashionably splendid. 
Both mother and daughter retired to rest that 
evening full of importance which their new display 
was about to give them among their wondering 
neighbors. Alas, for the poor Frasiers! They 
were to be overwhelmed by a competition in 
finery which a fifteen hundred dollar piano had 
proved! 

A few days sufficed to clear the house of its 
most valuable furniture. Enough was left, how- 
ever, for convenience and comfort, and when this 
was done, the mother and daughter were all im- 
patience for that which was to replace what was 
gone. But two days remained to prepare for 
Janette’s party. Evening came, but Oakley was 
yét absent, and nothing had yet arrived. He 
came, but much later than usual, yet he atoned 
partially for his delay by the more than usual 
kindness of his manner. 

‘Where can you have been, Charles, so late?’ 
was the query of his wife, as she seated herself 
fondly by his side. 

“I have had an uncommon share of business to 
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attend to, s my dear, and I rejoice that it is dines 
Come, daughter, bring forward the bible and read 
a portion of it for our mutual instruction!” 

The calm seriousness with which this was ut- 
tered, furbade any remarks on its unusual request. 
It so happened that Janette opened the book at 
the fifth chapter of Matthew, beginning, “Bless- 
ed are the pure in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven,”’ and by the time she had finished the 
first paragraph, her voice became choked, and 
unable to proceed, she gave way to emction in all 
the violence of grief. Her mother, from sympa- 


thy or other cause, was equally affected, nor was | 
When his | 


Oakley free from the same emotion. 
wife and daughter had become somewhat com- 
posed, he knelt down between them, with the 
solemnly expressed words, “Let us pray!”—And 
he did pray in all the fervency of a broken spirit. 
He acknowledged his forgetfulness of God,—im- 
plored pardon for his own, and for the sins of 
those bound to him by the strongest of human 
ties—prayed that both he and his, might expel 
from their hearts the pride so long cherished— 
thanked his Creator for the gift of existence—for 
the blessings associated with it, as also for the 
hopes of an immortal existence hereafter, inspired 
by the promises of the gospel. He commended 
the world to the kind care of Him on whom are 
all dependant for the life that now is, as well as 
that which is to come; and so deeply did the 
spirit of his petitions affect his wife and daughter 
that they joined with him in that most solemnly 
expressive phrase, AMEN. 

That night a new spirit reigned in the breasts 
of the Oakley family. And when what they had 
been half led to believe, was confirmed,—when 
they were assured that the wealth so long idolized 
was theirs no longer—scarcely a regret or a mur- 
mur escaped the lips of mother or daughter, but 
both seemed anxious to forget that misfortune had 
fallen on them. A situation more befitting their 
means was procured, and thither they repaired to 
enjoy far more real pleasure than when rioting in 
what seemed an inexhaustible abundance. The 
party—the carriage—the piano, and costly furni- 
ture were forgotten. Economy and industry took 
the place of fashionable folly, and they are now 
prosperous and happy. Mrs. Oakley lost her 
pride, but found contentment. Janette lost the 
same, as also a foppish beau, who had an eye to 
her fortune, but she has found her own good quali- 
ties, and has applied herself to their improvement, 
as well the worth of a young man who sighed for 
her-when rich, and who loves her now while com- 
paratively poor, and whom she will doubtless 
reward ere long, by surrendering herself to his 
care and keeping. Such is a sample of the ‘ups 
and downs” of life, and happy would it be if all 
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who get. toppled fiom. the pinnacle’ of fortune 
could gain as much by the descent as did the Oak- 
ley family. 

There are too many at this day like those in 
the time of our Saviour, who give tithes of all 
they possess in splendid charities, but neglect the 
weightier matters of the law. Who can pay over 
with a thrill of self-satisfaction their hundred 
pounds or dollars for some public festival or great 
charitable enterprize, and yet neglect and despise 
the widows and orphans that perchance live in the 
miserable hovels beside their splendid mansions; 
or, it may be, wring by distraint the last dollar 
from the poor family that sickness has reduced to 
want. ‘Too many are all alive to the wants of the 
heathen abroad, and care nothing for the heathens 
at home. They melt into tears of pity when they 
hear descriptions of the physical and moral desti- 
tution of the ignorant children of nature in other 
lands, and say with pious horror of those in a 
similar condition of moral darkness among them- 
selves, “away with them to the work-house, the 
jail, the penitentiary.” We want more “Home 
Missionaries.”” Men who can love their own peo- 
ple as well as the heathen in far countries. We 
have no disposition to question the purity of the 
motives of those self-sacrificing men who exile 
themselves from their homes, to bear the messages 
of peace to other lands, but we cannot help think- 
ing that many of them would be much better em- 
ployed at home, and more in the way of their 
duty. We fear that some of them are influenced 
more by the romance of a foreign mission, than 
by the sober love of doing good. We by nomeans 
question their sincerity, but, we know that it is 
hard, very hard for any one to understand all the 
hidden springs of action which play in his bosom. 
But when we look abroad in our own land, and 
see how much is needed, while hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are expended in foreign works of 
charity, we cannot think that all is right. Let 
such of our readers as are disposed to feel a pious 
horror at our remarks, read the following letter, 
purporting to have been written by a boy about to 
be transported from England for picking pockets. 
It exhibits in a strong light the miserable condi- 
tion of the poor, and the cause of crime in Lon- 
don. But do not let us think that London is the 
only place where the poor and the young are 
neglected. Our own cities bear daily evidence of 
our sinful neglect: 

“I was born in Dyot street. I never remember 
my mother; but my father’s companions some- 
times spoke of her as one who had been trans- 
ported for passing bad money: my father used to 
look gloomy and sorrowful when she was men- 
tioned, and never recovered without a glass of 
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liquor: some people said she died broken-hearted 


in jail, but I never heard the truth of it. In our 
street, he who thieved most cleverly was the most 
admired, and the only disgrace that could be in- 
curred was the shame of detection. I sometimes, 
at the end of it, saw people ride past in fine 
coaches, and these, I supposed, had robbed still 
more successfully. 1 knew nothing, and was 
taught nothing but to steal; and I practised my 
art with an industry which I thought most lauda- 
ble. I have heard of God, and hell, and the devil; 
and they once told me, when the bell tolled at St. 
Giles’s, that people went there to pray that they 
might go to heaven; but I saw nobody who seem- 
ed to believe this, and I thought these words, like 
many others, were only useful to swear by. The 
only thing I was taught to fear was a thief-catcher, 
and though I eluded his vigilance for some time, 
he caught me at last. In prison the parson told 
me how I ought to have been brought up. He 
found that I had never been idle, that I had labored 
in my calling, that I had never robbed my father, 


or cheated my landlady, and that to the best of 


my power I had done what I was told to do; and 
yet I was put into jail, and, if I had not been a 
very little boy, the parson said I should have been 
hanged. 

«There are some hundred boys in London who 
are all living as I lived; and when I was tried, a 
gentleman ina great wig talked very kindly to 
me, and if I knew what his name was, I would 
send this letter to him; he said he would havea 
school in Dyot street, where boys might be told 
what was right; and I think, sir, before they are 
caught and hanged, it would just be honest to 
tell them that they are in danger of it, and to tell 
them what is law, and what is society, and not to 
let them hear of it for the first time when they are 
tried. 

“T am going, they say, among the savages, and 
I never desire to come back; the savages would 
have taken care of my education, have tauglit me 
to hunt, shoot and fish; and would have told me 
how to be a great and good man; but the Chris- 
tians have not done so; and if it was not that I 
am sorry for my companions that are left behind, 
and hope the gentleman in the Jarge wig may see 


this letter, I would net give myself the trouble of 


asking my fellow prisoner to write it. 
“Jack WILD.” 


er 


In future numbets we contemplate continuing 
these papers. There isa fund of good things 
scattered through the newspapers which should 
not be lost; and in gathering them together, we 
shall only perform a pleasant task, while we gra- 
tify our readers. 


TO MISS 
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TO MISS a 
WHO, AFTER EXCUSING HERSELF BY SAVING SHE COULD NOT 
SING FOR THE WRITER. 


SCIENTIFIC ALLY——SANG 


BY L. T. VOIGT. 


ORIGINAL. 


I know not how on other ears thy dove-like voice may 
fall, 

Enough for me to feel each sense held in a spell-like 
thrall: 

Nor would I that its soft deep flow, from the pure 
feeling soul, 

Be trammel’d by harsh rules—be tamed beneath cold 
art’s control. 


Birds own no teacher! their sweet lays burst forth in 
artless strains— 

And from no rule the purling rill its low soft music 
gains; 

What guides the sweetly humming bee—what schools 
the Rose-love’s* lay, 

What the wild, ever changing notes, which through 
the green-wood play? 


The faint low whispering of the reeds that fringe the 
rippling stream; 

The cadence of the sighing winds—the lark at morn’s 
first beam; 

The minstrel myriads, rainbow-winged, which star the 
forest’s shade; 

The hoarse bass from the pearly foam that gems the 
bright cascade; 


The river-wavelet’s murmuring voice; the solemn 
sounding sea— 

The echoings in her bright dyed shells, wailing their 
destiny, 

Torn from their ocean coral caves; the wave-woo’d 
rocks reply; 

And all the floating sounds that choir the tuneful 
summer’s sky: 


These ever, to the Hand that framed, in songs of 
sweetest praise, 

Hymning, as simple nature taught, their grateful tri- 
bute raise. 

Thus should it be! and thus should’st thou, from every 
fetter free, 

Thrill from thy heart-harp’s strings within, their artless 
minstrelsy. 


*T were vain, to the sweet cuckoo’s flute, in art to add 
> one note; ' 
To school the dreamy sounds that woo, and round the 
air-harp ficat: 

Then to thy voice, as softly tuned, bring not art’s 
wildering maze, 

Free let it ring, as carelessly as infant-laughter plays. 


* The loves of the Rose and Nightingale are now so well 
known frouroriental fables, that a note is scarcely required. 
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Aye! artless as thy own pure heart, e’er let its warb- 
ling be— 

Still let that heart pour forth its joy in richest melody, 

Sull let it flow in chainless streams from lips that all 
must love, 

Till thou shalt join the angelic choir, thy sisters fill, 
above. 





WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


— 


ORIGINAL. 





Mucu, much, bonny, romantic Miss Capulet. 
All trifling as it may seem, a mere name will 
make, or mar a man’s fortune,—a name will pre- 
vent a poor, plain mortal from gaining a liveli- 
hood,—a name will reduce him and his to the 
very verge of beggary—perhaps to crime and dis- 
grace! The truth of. the two first of these asser- 
tions, was but tooamply verified in the fortune of 
one of my friends. Listen to its relation, ye 
Smiths; Browns, Joneses and Robinsons; and 
bless your planets that you bear any one of those | 
appellations. Do not, influenced by stale, silly 
jokes, do not attempt, when your fifty dollars 
have increased to fifty thousand, to modify the 
orthography of your honest, homely patronymic. 
Shall plain, steady Bill Smith seek in vain for his 
son, disguised in the city under the letters Smythe? 
You, Mr. Bruin, by twisting your name, have, 
I fear, brought not only it, but your manners 
much nearer those of a bear. And, Mr. Johns, 
it were far better you had remained Jones; you 
certainly look no bigger by the change—that H 
is equally inefficient, as the very high heels you 
wear to your boots. Smythe! Bruin! Johnes! 
Taylure! Alas, alas, when will men learn to dis- 
tinguish true benefits, fiom apparent? when to 
appreciate the blessing of a PLAIN NAME? Why 
is it notremembered that illustrious names rather 
disgrace, than adorn, those who cannot sustain 
themselves worthily?—and that not one in a mil- 
lion is capable of doing so. What traitor to his 
country would not rejoice in not bearing the name 
of Washington?—thus escaping the most odious of 
all possible comparisons. 

Are there not officers!! now alive, who, luckily 
for themselves, bear not the name of Jackson; 
and, luckily for the Indians, possess nothis talents? 
We should laugh at the genius who, having 
learned his astronomy from his grand-mother, 
should assert that the moon was made of green 
cheese!—but, how should we feel were the booby 
named Newton? We certainly would not laugh— 
we would be annihilated; the excess of the ridicu- 
lous would stiffen our jaws, and deprive our ca- 
chinnatory muscles of all power of working; we 
should sit unmoved, with a stony stare, like one 
unable to weep from excess of grief. 








But let us to my friend’s story:—He was a 
tradesman—a brother of the gentlest branch of the 
gentle craft—-in short, a Ladies’ Shoe-Maker; anda 
right skillful one too he was. Under his hands the 
satin seemed to catch a more glossy splendor; the 
kid emulated the satin—and as for the inferior leath- 
er, it did not appear to be leather at all; but rather 
some superior and hitherto unknown material 
discovered by his ingenuity. It may be judged 
that my friend was no fool; he certainly was not; 
on the contrary, he was gifted, in more than acom- 
mon degree, with plain good sense; and moreover, 
like all sensible men, he was moral, industriaus, 
steady and upright. It might reasonably be ex- 
pected that, with all these advantages, he should 
be able to retire, ere middle life, for the enjoy- 
mentof a comfortable, if not a splendid fortune. 
Alas! such was not likely to be the case. That 
which to many would have proved a blessing, 
rested on him like a curse—that which would 
have secured the fortune of the silliest cornet that 
ever jingled spur, had nearly reduced my friend 
to beggary and despair:—he was cursed with not 
only a noble, an illustrious, but even a romantic 
name. What think you, reader, of a shoe-maker 
being called—George Gerald De Courcy!! Do 
you not pity my poor friend? But let me enter 
into particulars: My friend, as I observed, was a 
sensible man, and being possessed of a moderate 
capital, he resolved to set up in business for him- 
self. After some consideration, as to place, he 
fixed upon acity of some fifty thousand inhabitants; 
the neighborhood of which was thickly studded 
with gentlemen’s country seats. There, having 
obtained possession ofa house in amuch frequented 
and fashionable street, he opened a handsome shop, 
with two bow-windows and brass plates in front; 
a mahogany counter, and neat matting in the outer 
division, from which a pair of silk curtained fold- 
ing doors led into a /ilting-room in the rear, car- 
peted, mirrored and sofaed. He then issued a gen- 
teel circular, with George Gerald De Covrcy in 
large letters at the bottom. It is totally beyond 
my powers to describe the great, the various, the 
opposing emotions, excited in the fashionable 
world, within a circuit of fifty miles, by my friend’s 
card. Mammas trembled lest their daughters, 
fresh from boarding schools, and the profound 
study of novels, should forget their interest and 
their dignity, in their admiration of a name; while, 
on the other hand, among the daughters, there oc- 
curred a sudden and unaccountable demand for 
shoes,—how many were slily rubbed on garden 
walks, until a rent appeared! how many were 
complained of as too tight, which but a few hours 
previously had cotton stuffed in the sole! And 
then, what a flutter of expectation, and balancing 
indecision among those ladies of a certain age, 
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whose large fortunes had been unable to gild their 
persons, or temper bright enough to entice a mate. 
How should they act? Should they remain sin- 
gle, jeered at, and unprotected, or should they 
venture to bestow their hand ona mere trades- 
man? a shoe-maker! 

But then, was he not a ladies’ shoe-maker?—and 
what a grand, whata romantic name!!—besides, 
with sucha fortune, he might retire immediately, 
and live in a style worthy of a De Courcy! That 
name was repeated, reiterated; was echoed in 
every house, in all companies. Butthe upshot of 
the whole was, that every woman, and girl of any 
pretension, from sixteen to sixty, resolved to have 
a peep at my friend. 

Now, my friend, though a civil, a sensible and 
a skillful man, was yet a very plain, uot to say an 
ugly, one; otherwise, all might still have gone 
well with him, notwithstanding his magnificent 
appeHation. But when young and old, married 
and unmarried, handsome and ugly, crowded to 
his shop, and inquired of the undersized, big 
headed man at the desk, “If they could see Mr. 
De Courcy himself to receive their orders?” and 
were answered by that man, that he was “Mr. 
De Courcy at their service,” the revulsion was ter- 
rible. The contrast between the form of the 
imagination and that now lowly bending before 
them, was too painful. The results were most 
disastrous to my unfortunate friend. He was 
completely mystified. He was not a reader of 
novels, knew but little of history, and as for books 
of heraldry, he had never even heard of such a 
thing. He could not, therefore, account for the 
abrupt question of-—“ What! are you Mr. De Cour- 
cy?” which invariably followed the announce- 
ment of this name; accompanied, as the question 
was, with a stare of mingled disappointment and 
surprise. : 

The results were, as I said, most disastrous. 
The greater number of the young Misses suddenly 
discovered that they would not require a ‘new 
supply of shoes so soon as they had thought— 
even the mammas, who, it might be supposed, 
would have rejoiced at being thus relieved from 
their fears, were displeased;—whether it was that 
we do not like in general to be even agreeably 
disappointed,—or, that they could not forgive the 
anxiety they had suffered through my unconscious 
friend. But the elderly maidens were the worst 
in their display of temper; they tossed—and tum- 
bled—and tried on, the silk, the kid, the embroi- 
dered and plain—but, purchased none. A few— 
a very few, more amiable and considerate than 
the others, did not give all the trouble for nothing; 
but even they did not repeat their visit. My poor 
friend was in despair. He had expended the 
greater part of his capital in stock and materials, 





which were now spoiling. He got nothing to 
do, but mending jobs; in short, he saw that he 
was fast sinking into a mere cobbler—and this 
without knowing why or wherefore. He had 
continued in this state about a month, when one 
day a job was brought in by a footman, who, after 
giving his directions, began to admire the arrange- 
ments and furnishing of the place; and said, that 
another man might soon make a fortune in it; but, 
that my friend never should, his name was so 
much against him. 

“How!” exclaimed my friend, ““my name, is it 
not a very good name?” 

“Aye, there it is, it is too good a name, sir. 
You see, Mr. De Courcy, your name isa noble one, 
a grand one—and the young ladies see it in their 
novels—ané@ the old ones in their pedigree books; 
so they come here thinking to find a tall, hand- 
some person, but are quite vexed and angered 
when they see only a plain, little body, asking 
your pardon. It may seem very foolish, Mr. De 
Courcy, but it is as I tell you; and if I might ad- 
vise, you will drop that same grand name.” On 
saying this he departed. 

“It seemed incredible to my friend, that a man 
should displease merely by his name; but, having 
now gota clue, a little observation convinced him 
that such could be the case; and being so con- 
vinced, he was not long in deciding on what part 
to take. Within three months he had removed to 
another part of the country, and there assumed 
the name of his mother’s family, and I rejoice to 
say, that my friend,as Mr. George Jones, speedily 
acquired the large fortune his skill and integrity 
merited. He had married, and has reared a family, 
whom he has permitted to resume his paternal 
name; his daughter is the beautiful and accom- 
plished Miss De Courcy—sought for by nobles; 
and his second son, Captain De Courcy, is the 
loved, happy husband of a wealthy heiress. My 
old friend is very good humored; but he quickly 
shows that there is some fall in his composition, 
when addressed by any other name than that of 
Jones. 

Now, readers,—and you are thousands—for 
thousands read the Monument—whether you be 
Browns, Joneses, or Robinsons, go on your way 
rejoicing, and let not any one among you again 
murmur because his or her name is among the 
thousand and one, of the same orthography, ina 
djrectory of three thousand. Remember that, 
unless distinguished for extraordinary capacity, or 
virtue—and how few are so—it is much better, 
much easier and pleasanter to pass through “the 
world under @ plain name. 1 repeat, illustrious 
names disgrace, rather than elevate, those who 
cannot, or do not, support them worthily. 

I. A. C. 
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BEAUTIFUL PIERRE. 


BY IONE. 





ORIGINAL. 





My mother doth bid me forget thee— 
Ah! mother is aged and cold: 

She sayeth I ne’er should regret thee— 
Ah! time maketh worldly the old. 

Ah! what tho’ she urge me to leave thee, 
To wed with the frosty and sere— 

This heart tells me ne’er to deceive thee, 


My beautiful, beautiful Pierre. 


Still chiding, my mother would move me, 
To link me to gold, and old age— 

Oh! age it is dark and unlovely, 
Yea, verily, sayeth the sage— 

Hath Spring e’er forsaken her flowers, 
For winter the frosty and drear? 

Oh! springtime of life sure is our’s, 
My beautiful, beautiful Pierre. 


Of halls deck’d with splendor she’s telling— 
I nor wealth, nor their brilliancy prize; 

Let the splendor that *lumines my dwelling, 
Oh Pierre! be the light of thine eyes. 

Say—should the bride crowned with flowers, 
E’er wed with the frosty and sere, 

Oh say—would their hearts beat like our’s, 
My beautiful, beautiful Pierre. 





MARIE DE MONTFORT. 


BY ESTHER WETHERALD. 





ORIGINAL 





Ir was a lovely summer day; the trees were 
clothed in their richest foliage, and the air seemed 
filled with melody and fragrance, as Marie de 
Montfort, with a few attendants, rode up the ave- 
nue leading to the chateau of the Baron de C . 
She was young and beautiful; grief for the loss of 
an idolized father had taken from her much of the 
sprightliness and vivacity for which she had been 
distinguished during his life time, but the tender- 
ness and softness, which had always characterized 
her beauty still, remained; her sad sweet smile 
penetrated to the heart, and dwelt on the memory 
of the beholder, reminding him irresistibly of the 
purity and innocence which may be supposed to 
dwell in the face of an angel. 

To see her was to love her, and as she now rode 
on; her auburn tresses falling earelessly around 
her face and on herneek, the bloom restored to 
her cheeks by exercise, and asmile playing on 
her lip at the thought of the joyful welcome she 
would receive from her young friend Clara de 
VOL. 11.—14 











C , her admiring maidens were expressing to 
each other their hopes that this visit, the first she 


| had paid for many months, would be of signal 


benefit to her health and spirits. 

“The old castle has been so gloomy since our 
good lord’s death,” said one, ‘that I have never 
felt like the same person.”? ‘And her brother is 
so proud and haughty,” said another, ‘and takes 
upon himself so much more authority than her 
father ever did, that I wonder how she can endure 
it.” “She will not endure it long,” said the first 
speaker, ‘for I heard her tell her favorite Anne, 
the other day, that if there was no other way of 
escaping from his tyranny, she would have to en- 
ter a convent.—Would you believe it?—he is de- 
termined to marry her to that old Baron, who paid 
him a visit a week or two since, and who will 
gladly take her without any dowry; by this means, 
he hopes to keep the fortune which should be hers 
in his own possession.—He was never reconciled 
to his father’s second marriage, and his innocent 
sister now feels the effect of the canseless dislike 
he conceived for his stepmother.” 

“Well, if I were in my mistress’ place,” replied 
the other speaker, “I would not please him so 
much as to marry the old Baron, or to entera con- 
vent either—I would place myself under the pro- 
tection of some other person, and resist his au- 
thority, even though he were my guardian.”— 
Here the conversation was interrupted by their 
arrival at the chateau, and in another moment 
Marie was with her friend. 

After the first congratulations were over, Clara 
ventured to ask Marie, ‘if her brother’s hatred 
for Eugene Waldemer was violent as ever? He 
came to the chateau yesterday,” she continued, 
“and intends spending a week with my brother; 
[am afraid this will interfere with the pleasure of 
your visit.” 

“It shall not prevent me from enjoying your 
society,’ was the reply; ‘and as I never saw him, 
and do not possess my brother’s hereditary hatred 
towards his family, it can make but little differ- 
ence to me.” 

Marie wished to appear indifferent, though her 
heart throbbed at the mention of his name; she 
had heard much of Eugene Waldemer; a thousand 
instances of his generosity and nobleness had been 
related to her, serving at first.to exeite her curi- 
osity, and at length to awaken a passionate desire 
of seeing him, and she now looked forward to their 
first interview almost as if on it depended her fu- 
ture destiny. Would he hate her? that was a 
question she could not resolve; and when Clara 
remarked that her brother and friend would return 
from the chase in an hour or two, her trepidation 
increased at the thought, that in one short hour 
all uncertainty would be over, and admiration or 
indifference have succeeded. 
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The hour passed away, and Eugene was at her 
side, not gloomy and austere like her brother, but 
proudly beautiful, and with manners so kind, so 
gentle, so tender, that her only wonder was how 
even her brother could hate him; as for herself, 
one evening was suflicient to convince her, that 
all she had imagined of beauty and moral perfec- 
tion was surpassed by the reality in him. 

Eugene was as much surprised and delighted as 
Marie. He had intended meeting the sister of de 
Montfort with coldness, but one glance at the 
lovely girl told him, she might possess her 
brother’s name, without being imbued with his 
ill qualities. 

The next day passed, and the next, the admira- 
tion of Eugene and Marie increasing with every 
hour. Before the end of a week Eugene had dis- 
covered that the whole world, (could he possess 
it,) would be of no value to-him, unless shared 
with Marie, and was easily persuaded to prolong 
his visit. This was joyful news to the fair orphan, 
who felt that when he departed, all she now de- 
sired tolive for might be lost to her eyes, though 
his image would remain enshrined in her heart 
forever. 

A day or two after, Eugene offered his heart 
and hand to the lovely girl. There was no hesi- 
tation on her part, no irresolution; frank and sin- 
cere herself, she dreamed not of insincerity in 
others, and accepted the offer, only premising, that 
as she was still a minor, and by her father’s will 
subject to the guardianship of her brother, she 
must remain under his care for the next two 
years, unless he consented to their marriage, of 
which she had no hope. Eugene tried to shake 
her resolution but in vain; she promised solemnly 
that neither entreaty nor force should prevail on 
her to marry another, and with this promise he 
had to console himself. 

At length the hour came when Marie must 
return to the home which would now be doubly 
gloomy; many vows were exchanged, and plans 
laid for future correspondence; hope, and confi- 
dence in her lover’s comstancy, sustained her at 
parting, two years would soon pass away, and 
then, her own mistress, she would give her hand 
to Eugene; but had she foreseen half the persecu- 
tion she would undergo on his account, she would 
not have returned to her brother. 

Eugene went sadly home, thinking how long 
the next two years would be, and hoping that 
Marie might be persuaded to fly with him; he 
sent letter after letter, but received no answer, 
and his messengers returned, telling him it was in 
vain ta seek an interview withher. Atlength an 
attendant of Marie’s brought him a verbal mes- 
sage, enjoining him to send no more letters, as 
they only exasperated her brother; and not to try 


to see her till the two years had expired; but as- 
suring him of her unchanging constancy. 

War was then raging in Italy, and thither, on 
receiving this message, Eugene determined to go, 
and pass a few of the tedious months which were 
before him. 

Sometime after his departure, Marie’s condition 
became still more insupportable; her brother in- 
sisted on her marriage with his friend; and leav- 
ing home for a week on business, told her she 
must be prepared to marry the baron the day of 
his return. 

There was now no hope, and acquainting one of 
her maids with her resolution, she told her to pro- 
cure a disguise, in which she would leave forever 
the dwelling of her fathers. She was young and 
unprotected; but he who has said, “I will bea 
father to the fatherless,” would watch over and 


preserve her from every harm. 
* * * + 





* * * 


The evening was lovely; the sun, which had 
shone with unusual brilliancy all day, seemed to de- 
'scend slowly; as if unwilling to leave the surround- 
ing country to darkness, and gilded with its last rays 
the peaks of the Appenines long after it had ceas- 
ed to shine on the vaileys below. At this delight- 
| ful hour, a young pilgrim was seen winding 





; around the foot of one of the mountains; some- 
\times pansing a moment to gaze on the scenery, 
/and then walking on rapidly, as if anxious to reach 
Tired at length with his 
long and toilsome walk, he seated himself on the 
turf by the road side, and raising his eyes to 
heaven, seemed to ask for, or rather to await that 
succor from above, which he had ceased to hope 
earth could bestow. He had been seated but 
a few moments, when a knight in rich armor rode 
towerds him, and having accosted him, asked in 
what direction he was travelling? 

‘Tf am from the neighborhood of Avignon,” 
said the pilgrim, ‘‘a poor orphan going to Rome 
to fulfil a vow. If you take pity on my youth 
and destitute condition and assist me on my way, 
God will bless you in return.” 

The knight started. ‘What, thou art from 
Avignon! Avignon, where dwells my love, my 
Marie? speak, tell me of her fate. Perish the 
cruel brother who would tear her from me.” 

“Shortly before I left home,” said the pilgrim, 
“that unhappy lady received an account of your 
death; then yielding to her fate, she retired to a 
neighboring convent, regretted by all who knew 
her.” 

“Is it so indeed,” said the knight, “I have then 
no hope on earth, what thou hast told me fixes 
my lot forever. Take this courser, take this 
lance, they have been with me in many a tourna- 
ment and battle field, I have now no use for them: 


| some human habitation. 
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I will fly to the nearest monastery, and, hiding 
myself within its walls, will try to lessén my love 
and despair by penance and prayefs to heaven.” 

«Be not too hasty,” said the pilgrim, and as he 
spoke threw back the cowl which had concealed 
him, revealing to the delighted Eugene the face 
of his Marie, pale indeed, but more lovely than 
ever. Their joy at meeting so unexpectedly was 
greater than words can tell. Eugene was return- 
ing to his native land, determined at all hazards to 
free his intended bride from her brother’s power. 
She was now free; heaven sent her lover at the 
moment when she was beginning to despair. They 
were united the next day, and retired to one of 
Eugene’s castles, where, blest in each other’s 
society, they continued to live; almost forgetting 
in their happiness that sorrow had ever cast a 
shadow on their path. 





ANCIENT GREEK CUSTOM. 


ORIGINAL. 


A sTRONGLY marked taste in the ancient Greeks, 
was shown in their fondness for the feathered 
creation; almost every bird was consecrated to 
some god, and had some share of the affection 
with which the natives of Hellas regarded their 
divinities. Even those who could not find a 
patron god were hallowed by being associated 
with some pleasing change in the seasons. Thus 
at Rhodes, children greeted the swallow as herald 
of the spring with songs and ceremonies. Troops 
of them, carrying about the swallow, kelidonizontes, 
as the custom was called in their language, and 
sang the following song from door to door, col- 
lecting provisions in return: 

The swallow is come, 
The swallow is come! 

O fair are the seasons, and lizht 
Are the days, that she brings 
With her dusky wings, 

And her bosom snowy white. 


And wilt thou not dole 
From the wealth that is thine, 
The fig and the bowl 
Of rosy wine— 
And the wheaten meal, and the basket of cheese, 
And the omelet cake, which is known to please 
The swallow, that comes to the Rhodian land? 
Say—must we begone with an empty hand— 
Or shall we receive 
. The gift that we crave? 
If thou give, it is well; 
But beware if thou fail, 
Nor hope that we'll leave thee, 
Of all we'll bereave thee; 
We'll bear off the door, 
Or its posts from the floor— 





Or we'll seize thy young wife, who is sitting within, 
Whose form is so airy, so light, and so thin, 
And lightly, be sure, we'll bear her away, 
Then look that thy gift be ample to-day ;— 
And open the door, open the door, 
To the swallow open the door! 
No grey beards are we 
To be foil’d in otr glee, 
But boys who will have our will 
This day— 
But boys, who will have our will. 


A similar custom seems to prevail in Ireland, 
on St. Stephen’s day, a wren is carried in a holly 
bush from door to door, accompanied by troops of 
children, singing doggrel verses, a few of which 
may serve as a specimen: 


The wren, the wren—the king of all birds, 

On Stephen’s day, was caught in the furze— 
Although he’s little, his family’s big, 

So we pray, good mistress, you'll give us a drink. 
Now, if you give it of the small, 

It will not suit our boys at all; 

But, if you give it of the best, 

We pray that in heaven your soul may rest. 


Chorus—Sing Hobrum brogue—a-droileen. 


On Christmas day, I turned the spit, 
I burned my finger, I feel it yet. 
Betwixt my finger and my thumb, 

[ ate roast beef and every plum. 

The big poker jumped over the can, 
And wanted to fight the dripping pan; 
The dripping pan cocked up his tail, 
And swore he’d carry us ail to jail. 


Chorus—Sing Hobrum brogue—a-droileen. 


If, as some antiquarians believe, the original 
people of Ireland came from the Greek island of 
Miletus, we can readily trace the derivation of 
this custom among their descendants; at the same 
time, we are forced to acknowledge a sad falling 
off in the classicality of the modern verses used 
on the oceasion. 


FrtenpsHip is acknowledged to be the greatest 
of all treasures, necessary to complete our pleasures, 
and powerful to console our sufferings! but few 
have estimated its value as a moral power. In- 
deed it has sometimes led us to dispense with new 
efforts, and lulled us to sleep in its delightful com- 
munion, our self-love being flattered, our preten- 
sions acquiesced in, our weakness indulged. More 
than this—self-interest corrupts it, and it becomes 
the accomplice of our indolence and our faults, 
With our friends we are always disposed to be- 
lieve ourselves better than we are, a mistake 
which is an obstacle to our becoming better in 
reality. 
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THE MAGELLANIC CLOUDS. 


ORIGINAL, 


By this designation is known, and sometimes 
also by that of “the magic clouds,” two fixed 


cloud-like appearances in the southern hemis- } 


phere, which have always excited the supersti- 
tion of the ignorant, and the curiosity of the 
intelligent mariner. What renders them so re- 
markable, is their being constantly observed by a 
ship’s company when she reaches the 15th or 20th 
degree of latitude. To the eye they are, (for 
clouds,) small nebulous bodies, and of irregular 
form, and if really clouds, they of course would 
never have been observed twice in succession in 
the same place, the constitution of a cloud being 
such as not to admit it to retain its form or posi- 
tion for any length of time. Hence the wonder 
they have always excited in consequence of their 
permanence of form and place. They were con- 
jectured by some persons to be the ‘cloud by 
day” which guided the Israelite travellers of old; 
but it must be remembered that this wandering 


people were traversing a north latitude, whilst | 
these phenomena are never seen except south of 


the equator. 

In a letter transmitted by Sir John F. W. Her- 
schel to England, during his astronomical sojourn 
at the Cape of Good Hope, he thus describes the 
result of his telescopic examination of these mys- 
terious clouds, and gives his opinion that they are 
nebulous stars, which are bright enough to be 
visible during the day— 

“The two Mageltanic clouds, Nubecula major | 
and minor, are very extraordinary objects. The 
greater is a congeries of stars, clusters of irregu- 
lar form, globular clusters and nebule, of various 
magnitudes and degrees of condensation, among 


clusters in the hemisphere. It is somewhat sin- 

gular that this Nubecula is placed a full hour too 

late in Right Ascension in all maps and catalogues, 

probably owing to a misprint, or other similar 
| cause of error in the authorities employed to con- 
‘struct them.” 





'PROCESS FOR PRESERVING ANI. 
MAL BODIES AFTER DEATH. 


ORIGINAL. 


AT a late meeting (in January last) of a medi- 
cal society in London, the secretary read a com- 
munication from Mr. George Smith. It stated 
that he had obtained a patent for an improved 
process of embalming, and preserving subjects 
for anatomical dissections; for which M. Gannel, 
a French chemist, had also taken one out in 
Paris. Some experiments were detailed, which 
had been made, to show the preservative quali- 
ties of a fluid, which he believed entirely pre- 
vented the ordinary effects of putrefaction in 
animal bodies after death; and invited the mem- 
ber to view the body of a man who died on the 
5th, and who was embalmed on the 9th Novem- 
ber. This communication was accompanied by 
several specimens of birds—a large Dorking fowl, 
a pheasant, and a pigeon—which had been sub- 
jected to the process, and which, at the end of 
more than two months, were found in an extra- 
ordinary state of preservation, the flesh being 
perfectly soft and elastic, and not the slightest 
smel] or taint discoverable, although no care had 
| been taken to empty the crops of half-digested 
food, nor the intestines of feculent matter; nor 








5 the birds been kept otherwise than freely 


| exposed to the air of acommon room with a fire 


in it. 
| cess of the embalmment. 


Mr. G. Smith detailed the particular pro- 
He stated that in about 


which is interspersed a large proportion of irre- | half an hour, a great change came over the body; 
solvable nebula, which may be and probably is, | that parts which had been previously soft and 
star dust, but which the powers of my twenty | relaxed became firm and hard, and that the whole 
feet telescope, show only as a general illumina- | body resembled wax in appearance, and was 


tion of the field of view, forming a bright ground 
on which the other objects are scattered. Some 
of the objects in it are of very singular and in- 
comprehensible forms; the chief one especially, 


(30 Doradus,) which consists of a number of 


loops united in a kind of unclear centre or knot, 
like a bunch of ribbons disposed in what is called 
a true lover’s knot. There is no part of the hea- 
vens where so many hebule and clusters are 
crowded into so small a space as this ‘cloud.’ 
The Nubecula minor is a much less striking ob- 
ject. It abounds more in irresolvable nebulous 
light, but the nebule and clusters in it are fewer 
and fainter, though immediately joining to it is 
one of the richest and most magnificent globular 


nearly as firm; no perceptible change, he said, 
took place in the following three days, excepting 
that certain green marks on the neck and abdo- 
men gradually disappeared. One of the gentle- 
man present (a member) stated that he had seen 
the body, and expressed his satisfaction at the 
great effect and simplicity of the process. He 
said, that he had also examined the birds at Mr. 
Smith’s house in John street, and that no particu- 
lar precaution had been taken in respect to tem- 
perature; but on the contrary they were kept hang- 
ing ina room witha fire init. Several other mem- 
bers expressed their admiration at the appearance 
of the body, and were of opinion that the discovery 
required the immediate attention of the faculty.- 
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SCENES FROM REAL LIFE. 
BY T. S., ARTHUR. 


(From the Subordinate.) 

Tuose alittle removed from the lower walks 
in life, are often aware of the fact, that one among 
them has wedded a man who has soon proved to 
be unworthy of the affection he has inspired. 
But after a little while, they see her no more, and 
perhaps hear of her but at remote intervals: and 
even then the brief story of her altered condition 
excites no sympathy. Busied with their own 
schemes of selfish gratification, or absorbed in the 
cares and trials of their own ever new relations, 
they almost forget their former companion, and 
think not of inquiring into her lot. But there are 
those who are familiar with her sorrows; who 
mark the cheek that grows paler every day, and 
the eye that is ever moistened by abiding emo- 
tions of grief. They are not of the honorabie, 
and the fashionable. Their walk is in the low 
vale; among those who toil daily for bread, and 


who, often feeling the wants of nature, learn to | 


practice the holy charities which are so grateful 
to the heart, when the friends who have grown 
up with us,side by side, and to whom we have 
looked for comfort, fail us in the hour of need and 
strong trial. 

The child of such a one was brought to my 
master’s shop, when I was nearly out of my time, 
by his drunken father, and apprenticed to Mr. 
Williams. His name was Charles Fells. 

Let me sketch the scene which occurred be- 
tween the father and Mr, Williams on this occa- 
sion. The reader will remember that the hopeful 
father has beggared his family, by drunkenness, 
and has been exceedingly cruel to his patient, 
suffering wife, now no more. And that on this 
visit to Mr, Williams he is more than half intoxi- 
cated, 

‘Good morning Mr. Williams.” 

**Good morning, sir.” 

“I have a boy here that I want to make a taiior 
of. He isa fine fellow, as I can testify, and will 
please you, 1 know. Wont you, Charley?” 

“IT am in want of a new boy just now, Mr. 
Fells, and if your son will suit me, I will take 
him. You can let him come on trial for a month.” 

‘He'll suit you, 1 know. Charley’s the best 
little fellow lever saw. But Mr. Williams, you 
know, as the father of the child, I must look to 
his future interest. I should like to know what 
you will give him; or, rather, what he is to ex- 
pect from you.” 

“If he suits me, he will get his victuals and 
clothes.” 

«And you'll treat him well, Mr. Williams. He 
has been raised tenderly, and could not bear harsh 
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treatment. AndI am particularly desirous that 
you should pay attention to his morals. Thus far 
I must say that he is a good boy, but I have 
always been afraid of the bad example and influ- 
ence of other boys upon him.” 

“He will have to take his chance, Mr, Fells,’ 
‘said Mr. Williams, a little worried by the drunken 
_bypocrite,—‘I have no fear of his becoming con- 
| taminated in my shop.” 

“It goes bard with me, Mr. Williams,” said the 
father, the tears starting to his eyes, “thus to put 
‘my boy among strangers. His poor mother is 
| now no more—and he will miss her watchful eye, 
and careful attention. I should have been glad if 
I could have kept my children together, but pov- 
}erty is a hard master, Mr. Williams. Be kind to 
‘him, sir, for his mother’s spirit will watch over 
him.” 

Here the grief of the father became so intense, 
that he sobbed audibly. 

“Give yourself no concern about that, Mr. 
Fells,” said Mr. Williams, a little moved in spite 
of himself at the drunken grief of the man— 
*‘Your child shall be well taken care of.” 

“Thank you!—thank you! God bless you for 
your goodness! I knew that you would be good 
to the boy, or I would not have brought him. (A 
friend of the boy’s mother had before obtained 
the place for him, and Fells had merely bronght 
him, at that friend’s direction.) I’ve often heard 
of your kindness, Mr. Williams, and I rejoice that 
my child has found so good a home.” 

Mr. Williains, in hope of cutting short the un- 
pleasant conference, directed Charley to take off 
his jacket,,and go into the cellar and bring up 
some wood to make tlie fire burn more briskly, as 
the irons would soon be wanted. Charley was 
proceeding to unbutton his roundabout, when the 
father, thinking he was not brisk enough, brought 
him a severe box on the head, and rated him 
soundly. 

“Stir yourself, you lazy little rascal! Do you 
suppose Mr. Williams is going to let you move 
about at that snail’s pace. You’ve got to work 
now. I’ve supported you in idleness long enough.” 

“Not much support I’ve got from you,” an- 
swered Charley, quickly, and darted off to the cel- 
lar like an arrow. 

“He’s rather a smart boy, Mr. Williams. A 
little too smart, I think, sometimes. But I am 
naturally quick myself, and I suppose he takes 
after me.” ; 

‘No doubt he does,” said Mr. Williams, coldly. 
Charley soon appeared with his armful of wood, 
and a sinirk on his face. The father of course 
took him to task. 

“Why Charley, my boy, how could you use 
such language to your father. That is very im- 
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proper indeed. It looks bad too, Charley, and 
Mr. Williams will think you are a very disobe- 
dient boy, though you have not been so. Now 
mind, Charley, I shall hear of your conduct, and 
shall expect it to be creditable to both of us. Do 
you mind?” 
“Yes sir.” 
“Very well. 
you have any trouble with him, and [’ll make him 
walk the chalk. You need’nt beat him much 
Leave that to me. I 
Strangers cannot be expect- 


yourself. would rather 
correct him rnyself. 
ed to have the same feeling for a child as his own 
parent. I’ll bid you good morning, sir.” 

Charley looked a little mortified when his father 
went half-staggering out, and cast his eyes on the 
floor somewhat abashed, now that he was left 
alone. But he soon recovered his look of assu- 
rance, and made himself perfectly at home. 

The evil habits of the father were almost con- 
firmed in the child. At the age of thirteen he 
was brought to our shop, at which time his mother 
had been dead one year. During that year, from 
his own unvarnished story, he had passed through 
scenes with his father, which shocked my heart 
in hearing their relation. To him they were mat- 


ters more to talk about than feel about; but on my | 


mind they made an impression which is still 
strongly felt. According to his own statement, 


as soon as his mother died, his father sold her bed, | 


and with the money he received for it, proceeded 
to have a regular drinking frolic. 


especial keeping. As it was summer time, the 
father and the child could sleep in Howard’s 
woods at night, or if a cold wet spell of weather 
came, in the watch house. For food, they trusted 
to the few five-penny-bits which Charley could 
pick up by holding horses in the street, or going 
on errands; or to the occasional supplies which he 
raised by asking benevolent persons for broken 
victuals. To tell the tryth, however, the little 
change which Charley could raise “‘by hook or 
by crook,” more generally went for liquor. 
“Often,” he has told me, ‘did my father and I, 
go to a grog shop at night, each with a few cents, 
and set down to play dominoes. If he won, it 
was all spent for brandy, and if I won it went for 
beer,—in either case I came in for my full share. 
We would then take a box, and sit, drinking, or 
playing dominoes until eleven _ twelve o’clock, 
when the shop would be shu. up, and then we 
would go out into the woods to sleep. At first, I 
could not sleep for fear, all alone as we were in 
the woods. And often, after I had got into a doze, 
would I be awakened by the noise of the wind 
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rustling through the trees. My father always 
slept soundly. After awhile; as I became more 
accustomed to it, I could sleep as well in the 
woods as any where else. 

“T remember one beautiful summer night we 
went out into the woods about eleven o’clock, my 





Let me know, Mr. Williams, if | 
/enclosure of Col. Howard’s garden, on the side 


father so much in liquor that I had to lead him. 
Our usual place of sleeping was just within the 


next to the city, and close to the small stream 
that flows from the stone spring house a little 
west of the garden. With much difficulty I got 
hinr over the fence, and we laid ourselves down 
in our grassy bed. My father was soon asleep, 
and snoring loudly. After awhile I got into a 
doze, from which I awakened, in, I suppose, 
something like half an hour. It looked unusually 
light, and I raised my head to see what caused it. 
Within a few feet of me, was a female figure. 
She was very beautiful, and a soft light shone out 
from her in all directions, I knew her to be my 
mother, ina moment. Her face was sad and pale, 
but there was something heavenly in its expres- 
sion. She fixed her mild eyes upon me long and 
sorrowlully, and there was a look of warning in 





After this sup- | 
ply was gone, he had not where to lay his head. 
A little daughter had been taken home by his 
wife’s friends, but his son Charles was left in his 


her countenance. I did not at that moment feel 
afraid, but sprang to my feet, and called ‘mother!’ 
Instantly she faded fron®my sight, and all was 


darkness.* Clouds had covered the sky, and a 


took in the confusion of his mind for reality. 
> 


Whittier, in his beautiful poem of “Mogg Megone,’ 
| deseribes a similar scene, which occurs to my mind at 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| * This was of course a vivid dream, which he mis- 
' 

| 

| 


| this moment. The reader will peruse it with interest, 
| for it is a sketch by the hand of a master. Ruth Boney- 
thon is relating her story to the hermit-priest: 
*“She died. Oh father! can the dead 
Walk on the earth and look on us 
And lay upon the living’s head 
Their blessing or their curse? 
For, 6h, last night she came to me 
As | lay beneath the woodland iree. 


“She came to me last night, 
The dried leaves did not feel her tread; 
She stood by me in the wan moon-light, 
In the white robes of the dead! 


“Pale, pale, and very mournfully 

She bent her light form over me. 

I heard no sound—I felt no breath 
Breathe o’er me from the face of death: 
Its blue eye rested on my own, 

Rayless and cold as eyes of stone— 
Yet in their fixed unchanging gaze, 





Something which spoke of ea rly days— 
A sadness in their quiet glare 
As if love’s smile were frozen there— 
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low wind murmured among the trees, and crept 


checked the gnawing of our appetites. We then 


through the long grass, and stole about me cold} went back to the woods. 


and chilling. Greatly frightened, I crept close to 
my father, who still slept soundly, and shut my | 
eyes, where I lay trembling with a strange fear, | 
until [ again fell asleep. I do not know how tone | 
it was before I awakened, but I was aroused by a 
stunning roar, and found that the rain was pouring 
down in torrents. I had only got my eyes fairly 
open, when the whole heavens seemed to be in a 
single blaze of light, and then came a peel of 
thunder which made the very earth tremble under 
my feet. My father was also now wide awake, | 
and we sought the temporary shelter of a large | 
tree, guided by the almost incessant flashes of | 
lightning. Soon, however, the leaves no longer 
retained the large drops that fell upon them, and 
we were drenched to the skin. The storm con- 
tinued for more than an hour, with frightful vio- 
Jence. I never felt so awful in my life. The 
tremendous jarring and rattling of the thunder— 
the almost incessant blazing out of the lightning: 
and the roaring of the wind among the trees, were | 
such as I had never heard or seen. To those who 
were closely sheltered in their houses, that was | 
an awful night; but to us, who were all alone in 
the woods, it was terrible indéed. It was daylight | 
when the storm abated.” When I could distin- | 
guish my father’s face I saw that it was very pale | 
and he trembled in every limb. Slowly we leit | 
our home in the woods—it was the only place | 
where we could lay our heads—and drenched with 
rain, sought our way to the city, to pick up some- 
thing to eat and drink. Dry clothes we had none, 
for our wardrobe we carried on our backs. While 
my father waited around the corner of a street, I 
went into the kitchen of the Golden Horse tav- 
ern, corner of Howard and Franklin streets, and 
got a supply of cold bread and meat. A fresh 
loaf of bread I begged at a baker’s, and with this, 
we got some liquor, and then went back to the 
woods to devour our breakfast. After this we 
parted, my father to lounge in a grog shop, and I 
to pick up a few coppers, if possible. We met 
at dinner time. I had eleven pence. This we 
made go as far as possible. Six cents worth of 
liquor satisfied my father’s thirst; and three cents 
worth of cakes, and three cents worth of crackers, 











Came o’er me with an icy thrill; 
Oh God! I feel its presence still. 


_ “All dimly in the wan moonshine, 
As a wreath of mist will twist and twine 
And scatter and melt into light— 
So scattering, melting on my sight, 
The pale, cold vision passed: 
But those sad eyes were fixed on mine 
Mournfully to the last.” 





“While sitting on the grass, under a tree, my 
fathertold ine that he had got a room in the old 
poor house, which was vacant, the inmates hav- 
ing been removed to their palace-home at Calver- 
ton. Here, he said, we could sleep at night, and not 
care for the storms. And it would be a shelter 
on Sundays, when some of our favorite haunts 
were closed. 

“I, of course, had nothing to say in opposition, 
and so out we went to the poor house to inspect 
the premises, and choose among its many deserted 
chambers one that we might call our home. I 
had never before been within this spacious, but 
time worn building. As we went up the broad 
avenue, and entered the gate, and stood beneath 
the trees that threw their broad shadows upon us, 
I felt indeed the silent desolation of the place. 
But a few months before, hundreds of human be- 
ings were there, now, we alone thought and felt 
where thousands had lived and moved, and passed 
away forever. We did not linger long to view the 
premises, for whatever either of us thought or 
felt, we wasted no words on our impressions, but 
pushed our way up the bro: ' staircase and entered 
the desolate halls, which . isoed and re-echoed 
long, and it did seem to me, mournfully, to, our 
tread. From chamber to chamber we passed on, 
first through one extended wing of the building, 
and then through the other, with what might 
truly be called ‘idle curiosity.” Then from attic 
to cellar we wandered, until we knew every room, 
and every cell in the vast building. It was indeed 
a lonely place. Standing separate as it did, the 
avenue of éntrance reaching west, and remote 
from any dwellings, it seemed to me, as if we 
were almost the last of our race; as if some terri- 
ble pestilence had swept away the busy millions, 
and that we alone were left. 

«After a due examination, we chose a comfort- 
able room in the centre or main building, which 
had been appropriated for the use of the keeper 
and his family, and taking the floor for our bed, 
and our hands for our pillows, we laid ourselves 
down to sleep away the afternoon. It was nearly 
sundown when we roused ourselves up. The 
trees threw into our room a deep shadow, and 
made it look almost like night. I felt a fear creep- 
ing over me, and thought that I would rather be 
in the woods, and risk the storms, than sleep in 
so desolate a place. The strange vision of my 
mother, also occurred to my mind, and I looked 
timidly around, almost expecting to see her pale, 
sad face, turned upon me. We descended from 
our room, and made our way quickly towards the 
city, my father eager to quench his burning thirst, 
and 1 to get some food, for I felt very hungry. At 
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the corner of Howard and Franklin streets we 
parted—he to lounge in a certain grog shop, while 
I endeavored to raise a little change. It was late, 
and I was exceedingly put to it for some success- 
ful expedient. At length a happy thought struck 
me, and I went into a drug store in Market street 
a few doors east of Howard, and called for six 
cents worth of the cream of tartar. It was soon 
weighed out and handed to me. Just at that mo- 
ment a person came in, and soon after two or 
three more. The young man in the store was of 
course soon busily engaged in serving them. I 
stood still at the counter, with my little package 
in my hand, waiting with seeming great patience. 
After all were gone, I remained, standing there, 
and at last the clerk asked me if I wanted any 
thing else. 

“<No sir,’ said I, ‘I am only waiting for my 
change.’ 

«¢Your change, oh! what did you give me?’ 

«<A half dollar, sir.’ 

‘‘He looked at me for some moments, and then 
said, ‘Are you right sure?’ 

« «Qh, yes sir,’ said I, with all apparent in- 
genuousness, ‘I gave youa half dollar just as that 
girl came in for the castor oil, and you put it in 
the drawer, and forgot to give me the change.’ 

««‘Well, I am sure I forgot all about it, but I 
suppose it is right,’ said he, as he gave me forty- 
four cents change. 

“I walked quietly out of the shop, but as soon 
as I was round the corner I threw the cream of 
tartar into the gutter, and ran off as fast as I could 
to join my father. 

«He was of course delighted with the large 
supply I had raised, and when I informed him of 
the trick to which I had resorted, he patted me on 
the head, and said I was a sad dog—and then laid 
himself back to enjoy a hearty laugh at the joke. 

««*Money is too scarce now, Charley,’ said -he, 
‘to afford to buy any thing to eat withit. You 
can easily get enough cold victuals. So do you 
go out and get somethigg for us to eit, and we 
will go home and take our supper in our new 
lodgings. We will take a bottle of gin along and 
some beer, and fare sumptuously.’ 

. “*But what shall we do fora light, father?’ 
said I. 
, Sure enough, that is a question.’ 

««‘Suppose we buy a candle—we can get one 
for two cents.’ 

«««But we must have a candle every night, and 
candles will cost two cents a piece. That will 
never do. And we will have to get a new tinder 
box and matches. Besides, I don’t believe the 
trustees would allow a candle to be taken into 
the building. Any how, there is no great use for 
a candig. We know the way in well enough. 





We never had a candle in the woods, and now 
because we have got better lodging we are not 
content without additional luxuries. It would 
be a useless expense, Charley, and we will not 
incur it.’ 

«Much against my will, [ had to consent to this 
mode of reasoning. It was not long before filled 
my handkerchief with bread and meat, at the 
kitchens of sundry benevolent individuals, and 
called for my father, who was already much in- 
toxicated. After pulling him by the arm and 
coaxing him a good deal, 1 got him under way, 
and towards ten o’clock we turned into Madison 
street from Howard. Here commenced the lonely 
part of our journey. The huge pile of buildings 
into which we were to creep like thieves, rose 
gloomily on the right, and looked the very pic- 
ture of desolation. My father was too much in 
liquor to be a sensible companion, and I, boy as I 
was, had to meet the imagined horrors of such 
a lonely, deserted place, almost companionless. 
Slowly we wound round the enclosure, until we 
gained the northwest front of the building, and 
then kept on up the broad avenue, until we were 
once more beneath the trees that threw a shadow 
dark as mjdnight upon the porch and entrance of 
the house. As the gate swung to behind us, with 
a loud noise, and the jingling of a chain that was 
attached, a wild, unearthly scream, which seemed 
to come from a window over our heads, thrilled 
upon my ears. J almost sunk to the earth. 

« «What is that, father? said I, in a hoarse, 
tremulous whisper. 

“But he was too far gone with the liquor he 
had taken to notice it as any thing unusual. I 
stood still, and so did he, for his motions were 
governed by my own. I knew not what to do, or 
what to think. The wild, awful scream was still 
ringing in my ears, and the strange sight I had 
seen but the night before, was still before me in 
imagination. After a few minutes of indecision, 
I pulled my father towards the steps that led 
into the building, which were indistinctly visible 
in the darkness. As he went to set his foot upon 
the first of these, he stumbled and fell upon them 
with a loud noise. Instantly that piercing scream 
was repeated—then there was a rustling among 
the branches of the trees over our heads, and a 
large, dark looking bird, swept away with aslight 
noise as its wings beat the still air. 

“I recovered my senses in a moment, greatly 
relieved, though I trembled violently from head 
to foot. I knew that I had been frightened by a 
‘screech owl.’ I now endeavored to get my father 
on his feet, and after some difficulty, we were 
safely lodged in our own room. We were at 
home. One long dranght at the bottle sufficed 


him, and he laid himself down, and was soon 
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snoring loudly. For my own part, I had little 
appetite for the bread and meat I had brought 
with me, and following my father’s example, I 
took a long draught, and laid myself down upon 
our hard bed. Happily for me, I was soon sound 
asleep, and did not wake until the sun was shin- 
ing in at the window. 

“The burning thirst of my father, was quenched 
at the pump in the yard, and he then took a long 
draught at the liquor in our bottle. We now 
made a breakfast from the cold meat and bread 
which I had begged the night before, and after 
sitting about until towards nine o’clock, went 
into town to act over, with various modifications, 
the scenes of many previous days. Thus we 
passed our time, for some months, until my father 
brought me here. 

“I was often greatly frightened in the old poor 
house, by strange noises, &c., but never more 
than one dark night when, failing to find my 
father in any direction, I bent my steps for home 
(!) a little after ten o’clock, supposing that he 
had gone out there. Every step which I took, 
after leaving Howard street, increased my fear, 
and when I entered the dark avenue which led up 
to the dreary looking mass of buildings, the cold 
chills crept over my whole body. When TI got as 
far as the gate, I remembered every frightful tale 
I had ever heard, and was so sick with fear, that 
I had almost to hold myself up. I stood with 
my hand on the gate for a long time, irresolute. 
whether to enter, go back, or remain where I was. 
At last I mustered up courage to call my father, 
who, I thought, might be up stairs. I gave one 
loud cry of ‘father!’ and paused, with a wild beat- 
ing at my heart. My voice sounded strange and 
awful to my ears, as it rang out in that lonely and 
deserted spot. There was no answer, but I thought 
I heard a motion in the trees over my head. 

“After waiting for some minutes until I could 
feel re-assured, 1 again called in a louder voice— 
‘FATHER!’ The bird of night replied to meina 
shrill, unearthly scream, which so startled me 
that I almost sunk to the ground. But I was re- 
assured in a moment, and the consciousness that 
there was any thing living near me, restored a 
portion of my fast fleeting courage. I now waited 
for full half an hour, at the gate, and as my father 
did not come, I began to think that perhaps he 
had come home early, sick, and was now in our 
room suffering, or perchance dying. The moment 
this thought glanced across my mind, I summoned 
up all the resolution I had, and opening the gate 
glided in,‘and up the stairs with a quick step, yet 
fearing every moment that my eyes would meet 
some terrible apparition. - When I got into our 
room, and had felt all around it in the dark, and 
was fully conscious that my father was not there, 
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I sat down upon the floor, perfectly overcome 
with fear. To be there alone, at the dead hour of 
the night, a mere boy, in that deserted place; was 
a reflection that paralyzed me. What I suffered 
then and there, 1 can never describe. From a 
state of stupid fear I was aroused by the thought 
of my father. Where was he?—how was he?— 
He must be sick or dead; and filled with this idea, 
I crept softly down the stairs as though fearful of 
disturbing the spirits of the place, and reaching 
the yard, opened the gate and ran with feet wing- 
ed*by fear until I got into the main road. Just 
there I met my father, who came staggering along 
too drunk to know little more than that I was his 
son. What a load was removed from my heart!” 

I have here given in my own language a few 
facts which were related to me, at sundry times, 
by Charles Fells. He did not seem to experience 
much degradation of feeling in reference to his 
former conduct, and thought many of his dishon- 
est tricks rare specimens of ingenuity. He proved 
to be too bad a boy for Mr. Williams, who, after 
worrying with him fora year, sent him off as in« 
corrigible. After a few months I missed him 
from the street entirely, and have neither seen nor 
heard of him since. 

We will go back now to the mother, whom we 
left to trace the history of the son. And we hope 
that some unexperienced girl will pause over her 
story and reflect deeply before she eonsents to 
marry one who may beggar her ehildren, and then 
make their lot one of vice and misery. 

In the select circle of refinement and intelli- 
gence in which she moved, none were more highly 
esteemed than Jane Power. She was beautiful 
without affectation or pride, amiable without 
weakness, and well educated without being pedan- 
tic. If she had any fault, it was, that she had 
too warm and too eonfiding a heart. Innocent 
and sincere herself, she never suspected others of 
guile or duplicity. She had, indeed, heard of 
wicked men and women, but could not imagine 
that any she met, with graceful manners, and 
smiling countenances, could be such. There was 
an excellent but not brilliant young man, named 
Jason, who was sincerely attached to her, and for 
whom she had begun to entertain sentiments 
rather warmer than those of common friendship. 
But just as a sincere esteem was beginning to 
ripen into pure affection, another actor of more 
imposing exterior came upon the scene. His 
name was Mr. Fells. Nothing was known of 
him in the circle, where he appeared as a perfect 
stranger, and received all the attention and cour- 
tesy due to a stranger who comes introduced by 
responsible individuals. 

Here is a grand and fatal error in our social 
habits and regulations. Let me illustrate it in 
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the present instance. Who then is Mr. Fells? 
The son of a respectable merchant in Charleston, 
who has been ruined by his vices and extrava- 
gance. At his father’s death, he inherits the 
sinall remnant of a broken fortune, and makes 
his way to Baltimore, with evil habits confirmed, 
and priociples shaken to the foundation. He has 
two prominent vices, drinking, gaming, with 
others not to be mentioned here. These soon 
make deep inroads upon his slender means, and, 
as a necessary resource, he gets admission into a 
hardware store in this city as a clerk, at a salary 
of five hundred dollars a year. With this, and 
partial habits of forced economy, he is enabled to 
keep up a very good appearance. He is con- 
vinced of the necessity of attention to business, 
at least for a time, until he can better his fortune 
by marrying a rich wife, when he hoped again to 
be free from the drudgery of business. Having 
a good education, and being well acquainted with 
business, from having early in life entered his 
father’s counting-room, he soon, by hiding care- 
fully his evil propensities, gained the confidence 
of his employers, who at the end of the second 
year, proposed a limited partnership. He was 
thus enabled to take a position in our society 
which he desired. He was handsome, intelligent, 
of pleasing address, and in business—he could get 
into almost any society, for there are few social 
restrictions founded upon principle. 

Parents generally allow their daughters to 
choose their own company, and to visit where 
they please. And those who make parties never 
inquire into the moral character of the stranger 
they are asked by an acquaintance to invite. I 
need not say that this is all wrong. The many 
worthless marriages which take place in the very 
best families, in our city, every year, painfully 
attests to this fact. This evening, a father may 
look with proud affection upon his beautiful and 
accomplished daughter, as she glides smiling from 
his presence to grace an evening party, and to- 
morrow, unknown t@ him, her young and confid- 
ing heart may tremble with a pleased agitation as 
it treasures up the looks, the words, and smiles, of 
one who has neither character nor principle. A 
few weeks pass, and the mischief is done. Per- 


haps the young map calls in company with aj 


friend of the family, about this time, and spends 
an evening. The father and mother, culpably un- 
suspicious, receive their visiters with smiles and 
compliments, and in a half hour “leave the young 
people alone.” Is it any wonder that in this way 
attachments are formed which a whole lifetime 
of wrong and misery cannot break? It is in vain, 
when matters begin to wear a more serious as- 
pect, for the father to discover that a young man 
addressing his daughter is not what he could 





wish. Her heart’ is now all too deeply interested 
in the matter. His business was to have guarded 
the teuder blossom, which God had given him, 
from the contact of evil. It is too late now. 
The “poison of love” hath passed through every 
vein, and there is but one physician that can allay 
its burning fever. Jf he does not consent to 
yield up, even with tears, his dear child to the 
arms of one who will soon esteem her as of little 
worth, he will in all probability find her deserting 
her home and long cherished ones for the protec- 
tion of a stranger. Do not these things happen 
around us every day? Depend upon it, our social 
barriers are far too easily passed. There is not 
enough exclusiveness practised towards the un- 
known and the unprincipled. 

But I must return. Consequent upon the fa- 
cility with which a young man of pleasing man- 
ners and good appearance can get introduced into 
society here, Fells soon gained a pretty extensive 
acquaintance. He had frequently met Miss Power 
“in company,” but had not yet obtained “an in- 
troduction,” that cobweb protection against the 
advances of a perfect stranger. He was acquainted 
with Jason, her almost constant attendant, and, 
finding that no offer was tendered of an introduc- 
tion, told him one day that he should like to visit 
Miss Power. Jason, who was of a quiet, observ- 
ing turn of mind, had seen many things in the 
conduct of Fells which he did not like, and had 
determined from the first, that through him Jane 
Power should never make the acquaintance. He 
evaded the direct reply, by observing that she was 
a very worthy and intelligent young lady, and 
immediately changed the subject. But Fells was 
not to be driven off. 

“She is certainly a sweet little creature, and I 
must know her,” said he to Jason. 

“She is amiable and good,” was the reply. 

“By the by, Jason, people say that her father 
has the gooseberries.” 

“The what?” 

“The gooseberries, man! Why you’re green. 
The ready rhino, to the tune of sixty thousand.” 

“TI presume her father is in easy circumstances. 
But what of that?” : 

“‘What of that, Jason? Why, do you suppose 
I am so simple, or that I think you so simple as 
to care nothing for the wherewithal. No indeed. 
1 consider myself worth at least twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and I must have a wife on equal 
terms.” 

‘How long is it since you were worth twenty 
thousand dollars, Mr. Fells?” 

“Why am I not a genteel, well educated man— 
and is not every such man valued low at twenty 
thousand dollars.” . 

“Ob, you’re jesting.’ 
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“Indeed I am not jesting, though. And a wife 
of equal worth I must have.” 

“I don’t exactly understand your mode of rea- 
soning” 

‘Well, I suppose I must explain then. Any 
man of business capacity, can earn, as a clerk, at 
least one thousand dollars a year, which is the 
annual interest on a permanent capital of twenty 
thousand dollars. A woman can earn nothing, 
therefore she should have a capital of twenty 
thousand to invest, to be on equal terms with her 
husband. Do you understand that?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And mean, of course, to practice on so plain 
a principle.” 

“I leave all theories and practice of this kind 
to you, Mr. Fells.” 

«Of course,” said Mr. Fells, with asneer. And 
the subject was changed. 

More than ever determined was Jason now, to 
keep, if possible, so dangerous and heartless a man 
from becoming acquainted with Miss Power. But 
there are so many ways to gain an introduction 
into our social circles, that Fells very soon was 
charming the ear of the unsuspicious girl, and 
winning her good opinion to himself. Jason ob- 
served this with pain, but did not feel at liberty, 
under all the circumstances, to whisper to Miss 
Power the danger she was in. And a stronger 
motive for standing aloof, was founded in pride. 
If such a one as Fells could win the affections of 
Miss Power, she was unworthy his regard. So 
soon as this thought flashed across his mind, he 
withdrew himself almost entirely from her com- 
pany, and left her free to feel the witchery in 
every word and tone of the specious and fascina- 
ting scoundrel. 

Fells now became a frequent visiter at her 
father’s house, and her constant attendant. Part- 
ner in the respectable firm of Gains, Fells & Co., 
he was received by the thrifty father of Miss 
Power with smiles of approbation, and sooner than 
he could have expected, he was the accepted 
lover of the sweetest girl he had ever met. 

A believer in the old adage, that a “bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,” Fells proposed an 
early day for the marriage, and in a very brief 

- space was the husband of Miss Power. 

Little change could be seen in Fells for two or 
three years, by any one, except his poor wife, who 
too early discovered that she had given a treasure 
into the keeping of one who could form no appre- 
ciation of its value. That the fascinating glitter 
of his manners but the more effectually concealed 
the roughness, and coldness, and want of princi- 
ple within. Her simple heart was first shocked 
by the indifferent regard he evinced for truth, and 
the want of feeling often shown towards the suf- 





fering. But it was only her quick and sensitive 
heart, that discovered all his want of rectitude of 
principle, and kindness of heart. He was not 
harsh to her, but he was cold, and often indiffer- 
ent. How her poor heart sometimes ached, when 
it turned back upon itself, after vainly seeking 
from him some word, some look, some tone of 
pure and deep affection! 

Not long after their marriage, the fingers of 
Fells began to itch to handle some of the many 
dollars Mr. Power was reputed to possess, Asa 
limited partner in his present firm, money accu- 
mulated with him too slowly, and he longed to 
pass thousands to the account of profit, where he 
now passed hundreds. 

Before the end of the first year, he so won upon 
the confidence of his father-in-law, as to induce 
him to offer him an equal partnership in his own 
house, which was doing a heavy business in the 
jobbing line. He of course at once withdrew 
from his present connection and entered upon a 
business of which he knew nothing. In a short 
time, Mr. Power, as Fells was an active man, of 
good address, insisted that he should act as princi- 
pal salesman. In this capacity he was eminently 
successful, for he could sell more goods, by one- 
half, than the oldest and most experiénced sales- 
man in the house. Young western and southern 
merchants, who were fond of good company, soon 
got to know the house of Power & Fells, and 
were sure to go there, in the fall and spring, to 
buy their goods. And why? because the junior 
partner always attended them in their wine drink- 
ing, and other parties of pleasure. He always 
had a free ticket for them at the theatre, and could 
go with them to every place of amusement and 
dissipation to which their loose morals might lead 
them.* 

Securing almost the entire custom of the plea- 
sure loving western and southern merchants, he of 





* I must not be understood as attempting to insinuate 
any thing against the morals of western and southern 
merchants, asa body. “Among them, as among all 
classes of the community, are those who are fond of 
dissipation, when they come on, to the large eastern 
cities, where an open door invites them in almost every 
street. It is well known, that this disposition to seek 
pleasure, falsely so called, by some of the younger 
country merchants, is encouraged by many eastern 
houses, some members of which are always at hand to 


introduce them into all the mysteries of city vice and | 


dissipation. I remember hearing a gentleman say, that 
a stage load of young men, just in business in the 
west, who were coming on to purchase goods, decided 
to go to New York, in preference to Baltimore, because 
in the former place there were three theatres open 
during the year, while Baltimore could only support 
one. 
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necessity often made bad sales, and at the end 
of the second year, the house, instead of show- 
ing any real profit, was considerably injured by 
the failure of customers. In making up a state- 
ment, and ascertaining exactly the position of af- 
fairs, Mr. Power’s eyes were suddenly opened to 
the real state of the case. His mercantile saga- 
city should have taught him as much before, but 
it required a heavy loss to open his eyes. He 
now remembered, with pain, that Mr. Fells kept 
too constantly the company of just such men as 
those who had cheated the house. A suspicion, 
on the instant flashing across his mind, caused 
him to turn to bis son-in-law’s account, when he 
was alarmed to find, that, although he was living 
with his wife at his house, at no expense but what 
it took for clothing, he had actually drawn four 
thousand dollars in a twelve month! Deeply 
pained at this discovery, and remembering all at 
once that Fells bad not been regular in his attend- 
ance at the store, and that he generally kept 
very late hours at night, rarely coming in before 
one, two, and three, in the morning, he had a 
sickening consciousness that something was vi- 
tally wrong—something threatening to destroy 
his peace of mind, and that of his daughter, 
forever. 

Many painful reflections crowding upon his 
mind, he felt unfitted for business, and retired to 
his home at an early hour. Seeing now with 
opened eyes, he was shocked to perceive the wan, 
pale countenance of his daughter, and her look of 
anxious concern which she directed towards him, 
as he came in at an unusual hour. 

«What is the matter, father?” said his anxious 
child, whose heart had long feared with an excited 
and trembling fear some strange calamity. 

“Nothing, daughter.” 

«But something must be the matter, father, for 
you look pale, and strangely concerned—and you 
are not used to come home at this time.” 

“I do not feel altogether well, this afternoon, 
child, and that is what has brought me home.” 

Jane looked at him for’some moments doubt- 
ingly, and then turned away with adeep drawn 
sigh, to attend to a bright little fellow about two 
years old, who just at that moment came running 
to her with some childish request. 

That night was one of sleepless anxiety, and 
' deep thought to Mr. Power, He had no counsel- 
i Jor, but his own breast, for one who had ever been 
i a faithful adviser, and an unfailing stay when he 
would have fallen under the pressure of calamity, 
had been laid in her grave for more than a year. 
After weighing matters calmly, and solemnly for 
many hours, he came to the resolution, of expos- 
tulating first, and then proposing a dissolution of 
partnership, if his reasonable desires were not 
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complied with. It was near day when Mr. 
Fells came in, and he was not up, of course, at 
the regular breakfast hour. Mr. Power thought 
he had never seen his daughter’s countenance 
look so haggard and care-worn as it did while she 
sat alone with him that morning at the breakfast 
table. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he came to the 
store, and immediately Mr. Power requested an 
interview with him in the private apartment of 
the counting-room. Here he stated to him his 
fears for the ultimate result of his present course 
of conduct, and his entire disapprobation of it. 

At first, Fells was disposed to take matters in 
anger, but when his father-in-law told him, with 
an air of stern determination, such as he had never 
known him to assume, that, unless he complied 
with his wishes, an immediate dissolution must 
take place, he appeared humbled, and promised 
amendment. 

For a short time his course of conduct was ap- 
parently all that could be desired. And the cheek 
and eye of his poor wife were brighter, and her 
tone happier than they had been for months. 
They had two sweet children, one a boy over two 
years old, and the other a girl who had only num- 
bered a few months. In these he seemed to take 
a new delight. But alas! all this was of but short 
duration. He had commenced the downward 
course, and who could arrest him in his career to 
ruin? 

At the end of three months, he was as irregu- 
lar in his habits as ever, but Mr. Power allowed 
none of the responsibilities of the business to rest 
upon him, and kept a careful eye upon his drafts 
for money. By this means he restrained him in a 
great measure from running into excesses. 

But he had become the slave to two o’ermaster- 
ing vices—drinking and gaming!—and for the last 
no trifling supplies of money would answer. Mr. 
Power watched with too jealovs an eye, over the 
cash account, to allow him to make further unne- 
cessary inroads there, and the limited supply he 
could draw, was in every way insufficient to meet 
his debts of honor (!!) But money he did raise, 
and how? Why, he made a note of $5000 in the 
name of the firm at four months, obtained an en- 
dorser, and opened with it a new account in a 
bank that readily discounted it. This amount did 
not last him jong, as he had gotten of late more 
deeply entangled in the gambler’s difficulties, 
having fallen in with some of those soulless gen- 
tlemen called blacklegs. The whole five thousand 
were gone in a month. He now waited upon 
a firm who were in the habit of exchanging notes, 
on occasions, and stated that they wanted an ac- 
commodation of ten thousand dollars, and wished 
to pass obligations. A note for the amount was 
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obtained, and as readily passed through his bank. 
Intoxicated with so abundant supply of money, 
he risked it prodigally at the gaming table, and 
soon found that he was turning his last dollar again. 
A momentary pang of remorse shot through his 
mind as he reflected upon the result of all this— 
but, resolved still to have money, he sat down to 
devise new schemes for procuring it. 

He had formed an acquaintance with a villain 
who had no conscience, and to him he confided a 
statement of his dilemma. They put their heads 
together, and afler suggesting many things, at 
last resolved, that Fell should make ten notes, 
each of two thousand dollars, in the name of Pow- 
er & Fells, and that he should pass them away to 
several noted shavers. The plan was executed, 
and as the credit of the firm was among the first 
in the city, the notes were caught up with avidity 
by the private money lenders, who rarely got 
hold of any thing in those times so “strong.” 

He had now drawn upon the firm to the amount 
of thirty-five thousand dollars, and from his know- 
ledge of the amount of real capital employed, he 
knew well that a suspension would be the conse- 
quence. But he cared but little now. Secure in 
the last dividend he would probably get of the 
profits, real or imaginary, of the business, he cared 
to remain no longer, and accordingly started off 
secretly forthe south, under an assumed name, 
jeaving his wife and children without a word, 
and with scarcely a thought—and old Mr. Power 
to bear soon the shock of a failing house. 

Heretofore I have alluded but remotely to Mrs. 
Fells since her marriage. I have said nothing of 
her watchings and anxiety for her husband, who 
cared more for the attractions of the gaming table 
and the tavern, than for his patient uncomplain- 
ing wife. But I shall bring her before the reader 
now more distinctly, that he may see a picture of 
the heart-searching misery, which is so often the 
consequence in this community, of parental in- 
difference in regard to the real character of those 
whom they allow to visit and marry their daugh- 
ters. 

All that she suffered when she found that her 
idolized husband was gradually growing indiffer- 
ent to her—that even the smiles of their sweet babes 
could not win him to his home—is only written 
in heaven. My imagination eannot picture it, 
nor my pen describe it. All the period of three 
years, from the time she was married until her 
husband went away, I will pass over, though it 
was to her a period of intense mental suffering, 
and bring her before the reader on the night of 
her watching, until the stars grew dim—*and yet 
he came not.” 

Afier tea on that evening, she sat with her babe 
in her arms, until nearly ten o’clock, musing sadly 








upon the strange conduct of her husband, forget- 
ting that it should have been laid long since in its 
cradle. At eleven, she threw herself upon the 
bed, as was her wont, without taking off her 
clothes, and slept until two, when she ’woke as 
usual, to listen and wait for her husband. The 
night was dark and cloudy, and as it was late in 
autumn, the wind moaned drearily along the de- 
serted street, giving a sadder tone to her already 
overburdened heart. How anxiously did she list- 
en to the sound of every footstep as it approached, 
and with what cheerless disappointment did she 
notice its passing by. Three o’clock, and yet he 
had not come—the minutes fled away, and filled 
up the measure of another hour, and still she sat, 
listening, at the window,—and when the dim 
light of the morning came coldly in, and paled the 
flickering rays of the taper, she was still a sleep- 
less watcher. Who can calculate the extent, who 
can fathom the depths of a woman’s ever-during 
affection? 

Agitation and alarm were visible in her counte- 
nance when Mr. Power came down from his room 
in the morning. 

«‘What is the matter, Jane?’’ 

“‘Mr. Fells has not been at home all night. Where 
can he be?” 

“Tam sure I cannot tell, Jane. But don’t be 
alarmed, he will be here, I suppose, this morning. 
He does not keep as regular hours as he should.” 

“Oh, father, my heart feels as if it would break. 
I have watched for him all night long, in hope 
and fear, and yet he is away. He never comes 
home now until three or four o’clock, and then 
often so much intoxicated, that he will curse and 
abuse me if I say aword to him.” Andthe poor 
wife covered her face with her hands, and wept 
until the tears trickled through her thin white 
fingers, and fell in large drops upon the floor. 

Her father folded her in his arms, and endeav- 
ored silently to calm the excitement of her feel- 
ings. Many thoughts rushed through his mind, 
and bitterly then did he repent his early careless- 
ness in leaving his daughter an easy prey to any 
plausible villain who might chance to come along. 
He felt then and there the necessity of social res- 
trictions, but felt it too late. 

The hours rolled heavily away for Jane Fells 
that day, for each recurring one she hoped would 
bring back her absent husband. At two o’clock, 
when Mr. Power came home to dinner, he had not 
been to the store, and now, in considerable alarm, 
her father went out to seek him, he knew not 
whither. After vainly searching and inquiring 
in all directions, he was informed by a friend that 
he saw him take his seat in the western stage at 
six o’clock that morning in company with a noted 
gambler. With this information he hurried home 
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in a state of mind inconceivably painful. He 
thought it best, knowing his daughter’s character, 
to tell her the truth, and also to impart at once to 
her his suspicion of the cause. 

‘Have you found him, father?’ were her eager 
words, as he entered. 

“No, my child—and I am afraid will not soon.” 

“Oh what do you mean? He is not dead, father? 
Tell me at once—O tell me—lI can bear it, father 
—dcon’t fear me.” Her wild eye, pale cheek, and 
look of eager and alarmed expectation, showed 
how little prepared she was to bear any such start- 
ling announcement. 

“No, Jane, he is not dead.” 

“Thank God!” was her quick exclamation— 
“thank God! he is notdead.” And she sobbed and 
laughed for a few moments hysterically. 

Recovering herself in a brief space, she said in 
renewed alarm, ‘“‘Then, father, where is he?” 

«Sit down, my child, and I will tell you all I 
know. Strengthen your heart to bear the burden, 
Jane, for it is one that will have to be borne, not 
thrown aside. I have lately discovered that your 
husband has drawn out of the business, in cash, 
during the last year, about five thousand dollars. 
He had no use for all this money, if he did not 
visit the gaming table, where, I fear much, he 
has squandered this large sum. After searching 
in vain all day for a clue to where he was, Mr. — 
told me that he saw him enter the western stage 
at six o’clock this morning, in company with a 
noted gambler. Something is wrong, and I much 
fear that too soon we will hear of that which will 
make us wish we had never seen or known him.” 

Eagerly had his daughter looked him in the 
face while he was speaking, and now, when he 
paused, she clasped her hands together, and lifting 
up a countenance of unutterable despair, mur- 
mured, ‘‘my poor babes,” and sunk senseless upon 
the floor. et 

Here was the consummation of her worst fears. 
She had long had strange suspicions that all was 
not right, and now the gireaded blow had fallen, 
and fallen with an unsuspected force. No wonder 
that, for a time, she yielded to the shock. 

For many weeks Jane Fells did not hold up her 
head, and for most of that time it was feared she 
would never again look out upon the world—that 
she would never pass the door-stone, until borne 
out by the mourners. And Mr. Power was ina 
state of mind, that was hardly raticnal. The 
calm, business-like energy that had heretofore 
characterized him, yielded to a nervous, agitated, 
undecided manner. The fact of his partner hav- 
ing left an apparently good business under such 
singular circumstances, led many to suppose that 
all was not right; and, consequently, the credit of 
the house was shaken, in a manner that rendered 





the situation of Mr, Power really embarrassing. 
To make things worse, one of the dashing cus- 
tomers of the junior partner, failed, and the house 
of Power & Fells held his notes to the amount of 
fifteen thousand dollars. The loss was total. 

To fill up the measure of embarrassment, a 
notice was received from one of the banks of a 
note due in a few days of ten thousand dollarsa 
No such note appearing upon the bill-book, Mr. 
Power went to the bank, and soon understood, for 
himself, that the note had been made by his son- 
in-law. Knowing that the only way to completely 


overwhelm the sinking credit of the house, would 


be to let the note lay over, he, with some difficulty, 
raised the money and cancelled the fictitious 
obligation. 

Scarcely was the evidence of his partner’s guilt 
fairly out of bank, when ten notices from different 
banks were left, each calling for the payment of 
two thousand dollars in two weeks, So utterly 
regardless, it seems, had been Mr. Fells, as to the 
dates and time of the notes he had, to all intents 
and purposes, forged. The bill-book of the firm 
showed, of course, no memorandum of these obli- 
gations. 

In the case of Mr. Power, as in the case of 
thousands of others, troubles came not singly. 
Ere the due day of these notes rolled around, 
notice came of three suspensions in St. Louis, 
each of which heavily involved his house. But 
it is needless for me to linger in detail. It was 
soon noised abroad that the house of Power & 
Fells had failed, and the rumor was not without 
foundation. One of the old school of merchants, 
Mr. Power’s mercantile integrity was dear to him 
as the apple of his eye, and now that it was tainted 
by suspicion, his head sunk upon his bosom, 
never to rise again. He gave up every thing intc 
the hands of trustees, goods, accounts, real estate 
and all, and retired with his daughter and her 
children, upon alittle farm a few miles from the 
city, which belonged to his wife, and which had 
been made over to his daughter so soon as her 
mother had died. He had one satisfaction, in the 
final settlement of his business, and that was, 
that it paid one hundred cents in the dollar. 
After this result was known, he sunk into a 
gloomy, listless state, and in one year, was laid 
at rest in the grave. « 

* When Mrs. Fells turned away from the grave 
of her father, and with her two children went 
back to her home, it was in sadness and gloom. 
Even though, to her, the heavens had long been 
enveloped in blackness, there had been still shining 
out, from amid the thick clouds and darkness, one 
bright star; but now that star had gone down for- 
ever. Until within three years, she had known 
none of the trials and afflictions of life. Alas! 
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how many had been crowded upon her in that 


brief time. Father and mother both laid in the 
grave, and a husband lost to all honor and 
shame. 


When she sat down in her desolate dwelling 

with her babes, and the darkness of night fell 
gradually around them, she felt forsaken of all— 
even of her God: for she had never put her trust 
in him who is a friend to the widow and the fath- 
erless. For more than an hour had she yielded 
up thus to an overmastering despondency, since 
the night-fall, and still she sat buried in gloom, 
and almost despair, without a single friend to 
whisper a word of comfort, when she was sur- 
prised by a loud knock at the door. As the ser- 
vant opened to the demand, Mrs. Fells was startled 
by the sound of her own name, in the tones 
of a well known voice, and in the next moment 
her husband stood tefore her—her husband, but 
oh, how changed! Pale and emaciated, he was 
but the shadow of his former self. His clothes 
were worn and poor, and betokened extreme pov- 
erty and degradation. In his face were the marks 
of dissipation, and the harsh lines of unholy 
thoughts and evil emotions. But Jane saw none 
of these,—the being who was dearer to her than 
all the world, stood before her, and she only saw 
him as such. She had ever loved him with a fer- 
vent and unwavering love, even though he had 
almost broken her heart; and now, that he had 
come back to her again, after a long and heart- 
sickening absence, she opened wide her arms to 
receive him. 

“My dear husband!” was all she could say, as 
she sprang towards him, and fell almost senseless 
in his arms. 

«“Jane—can you, will you, forgive me?” 

**All—all, dear husband!” 

Such a reception he had not expected. Selfish 
in his own feelings, he knew nothing of the deep 
wells of affection that often lie hid in a woman’s 
heart. Forced by sickness and want, for he had 
run a rapid downward career, to return home, or 
die, he had approached the spot where his wife 
had retired with anxious reluctance. Reproaches 
he looked for, but to meet in their place forgive- 
ness and love, melted his heart, and in tears— 
tears of sincere repentance—he confessed his 
errors, and promised to lead a new life. 

Hope soon revived in the breast of his stricken- 
hearted wife, for Mr. Fells, confined to the house 
by sickness, and having neither inclination nor 
opportunity, under such circumstances, for the 
indulgence of any of his evil habits, showed so 
much regard for, and interest in, his wife and 
children, and so much sorrow for his former con- 
duct, that she fondly hoped that all would be well 
again. The fall from affluence to comparative 





poverty, she cared little, for she had long since 
learned that wealth was not happiness. The in- 
come from the pleasant little farm, was sufficient 
to support them in comfort, if not in luxury, and 
her only concern now was for her husband, when 
he should be able to go out again. A trembling 
fear would often take possession of her heart, 
when she thought of his again mingling with 
men, when health would give renewed strength 
to his appetites and passions. And well might 
she fear, for there are few such who do not return 
like the sow that has been washed, to their wal- 
lowing in the mire of moral pollution. 

As he gradually recovered under his wife’s un- 
tiring care, Mr. Fell began to feel a returning 
desire to mingle again in society, There had 
been, with him, no cultivation of the moral facul- 
ties, and but little of the intellectual, and he, 
therefore, had neither the attractions of mind to 
win him to solitude, nor the stern admonitions of 
principle to keep him from again throwing aside 
as worthless the peace of her who had received 
him with open arms when he had no place to lay 
his head. 

Strange as it may seem to some, the first time 
he could walk as far as the city, he came home in 
a fever of intoxication. Anxiously had his poor 
wife looked out for him, hour after hour, as the 
day wore away, hoping and fearing, and sick at 
heart, with the conflict of emotion. She had not 
suffered so much since the day when it was told 
her that her husband had forsaken his wife and 
his babes. As the twilight began to fall, she 
strained her eyes into the distance with eager 
anxiety, and at last discerned his well known 
form. Her heart throbbed wildly as she caught 
the first glimpse of her husband, but she could 
soon see, as he approached, that all was not right, 
and when he came up to where she stood, and 
she saw his condition, she could but just turn 
and stagger into the house. He was too much 
under the influence of strong drink to observe his 
wife’s distress, and began talking in great good 
humor of the prospect which had suddenly burst 
upon him, since he had gone into the city, of get- 
ting into a good business. A friend had met 
him, an old friend, and had held out large induce- 
ments. All that was required was a small capital; 
with that, they could soon be as they once were. 
Mrs. Fells understood the meaning of all this, as 
well as did her drunken husband, This was but 
the first intimation of a design, cherished ever 
since he returned home, to get into his own 
hands the little property, made over to her by her 
father. She persuaded him to go to bed, where 
he was soon snoring in drunken insensibility. 

How suddenly were all her hopes scattered, like 
chaff before the whirlwiad! And thus have the 
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hopes of thousands, who have been wedded to 
drunkards, been scattered a thousand times. 

Next morning, Mr. Fells remembered some- 
thing of the condition in which he had come 
home the night before, and the distressed manner 
and look of his wife, admonished him that she 
had but too closely observed it. Although a 
little angry with himself for his conduct, he felt 
more angry with his wife for showing her disap- 
proval of it, and put on a cross, offended air. At 
the breakfast-table, he sat silent, with brow drawn 
down, and every exhibition of angry feeling. 
His poor wife, seeing this, felt a double weight 
upon her heart, and of course could not assume a 
cheerful air. He determined, in his own mind, 
that she put on across look to reprove him for 
what he had done, and he was not going to be 
thus threatened like a child. Not a word had 
been spoken during the breakfast hour, until Mr. 
Fells, in tasting a cup of coffee, found that it had 
not been sweetened. 

“This coffee is as bitter as your looks—Give 
me some sugar’’—said he, crossly. 

The tears started from the eyes of his wife, as 
she reached him the sugar, and almost blinded 
her. 

«What in the devil are you blubbering about 
this morning? One would think you had met 
with some terrible calamity.” 

She sealed her lips in silence, for her heart was 
too full to speak. The blow had fallen too sud- 
denly upon her. 

“If you expect me to stay at home,” ccntinued 
he, ‘“‘tyou must make home pleasant. I shall not 
stay here if there are to be clouds and rains all 
the while.” 

Even to this Mrs. Fells spoke not a word, and 
her husband resumed his silent, dogged air. 

After breakfast, he went out upon the little 
farm, and looked to some improvements that were 
going on. This gave him an opportunity for re- 
flection. It is true that he spent the first hour in 
blaming his wife for her**crossness,” as he called 
it, but after awhile a spark of feeling kindled in 
his bosom, and he felt that he was the more crimi- 
nal of the two. 

And Mrs. Fells, what were her thoughts. It 
was the first time he had done any thing, since he 
had returned, to shake the dear hopes she was 
cherishing in her bosom, and she could not help 
showing the deep distress that passed upon her 
stricken heart. But now that she had painful 
evidence of the effect the exhibition of such dis- 
tress had upon her husband, true to the character 
of a woman, she resolved to hide deep in her 
bosom the pain, and to meet him even with a 
smiling face. 

Such reflections and resolutions on both sides, 





of course made the meeting at dinner time a plea- 
santer one. Mr. Fells came to the house, witha 
feeling of pity for his wife, though with no thought 
of conciliation on his part, and was of course 
ready for the salutary effect of her altered look 
and manner. He wasa little reserved at first, but 
the entire change in his wife soon re-assured him, 
and he was cheerful and talkative. The effect 
which this hiding of her feelings had upon her 
husband, Mrs. Fells thought was an ample re- 
ward for the effort. 

The allusion which he had made while drunk 
to an offer to go into business, was not an imagin- 
ary one. An individual, to whom, while half 
intoxicated he had been boasting of the fine farm 
which he owned, had suggested to him the advan- 
tage of selling it, and entering into business with 
him. He was now clearing so much every year, 
and if he could only add a few hundred dollars to 
to his capital, and a partner in the active business 
of the concern, he could quadruple the profits. 

In a day or two, Fells broached the subject to 
his wife, but she opposed the idea at once. The 
farm she said now yielded them a good living, and 
he was more removed from temptation there than 
in the city. 

Never disposed to argue a point with his wife, 
and understanding at once that she had no confi- 
dence in him, he got terribly angry, and threat- 
ened to sell the whole property in spite of her. 
She at once retired from the argument, determined 
that she would never consent to have the prop- 
erty sold. 

Foiled in the attempt to convince his wife of 
the utility of selling the farm, he determined never 
to give her a kind look or word, until she consent- 
ed to its disposition. And now commenced the 
terrible conflict—terrible, did 1 say? Aye, TER- 
RIBLE to the heart of a suffering wife. 

From the rising of the sun to its going down, 
she knew no kind look, and heard no word from 
her husband that was not a word of anger or re- 
proach. Even her little children saw and felt the 
change, and looked fearful and distressed. Often 
would their father scold and beat them, for no 
other purpose, it seemed, than to make a cause 
for angry contention with his wife, to whom they 
would fly for protection, and who was ever ready 
to meet even his anger and abuse in their cause. 
Frequently he would go off to the city, with the 
avowed purpose of offering the property for sale 
to the highest bidder;—generally, on such occa- 
sions he came home intoxicated, and, not unfre- 
quently did Mrs. Fells endure more than hard 
words. 

Worn out at last, and feeling almost regardless 
of consequences,—believing that no change could 
be for the worse—Mrs. Fells consented to sell the 
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farm, and suffer her husband to go into business 
with the proceeds. Her approbation being once 
gained, little time was lost in disposing of it. 

It was a sad day for her, when she left this 
refuge from the world in her former days of sore 
distress, and left it forever. A snug two story 
house was rented. in the city, and here they took 
up their abode. The farm brought fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, and the whole of this was invested 
in a grocery store. (The affairs of the person 
who had proposed to take Fells into business with 
him, had for some time been in a desperate condi- 
tion, and had come to a crisis some months pre- 
vious.) I will not take the reader along, step by 
step, in tracing the course of this man down to 
beggary. It would be but consuming his own 
time and mine fo little purpose. Suffice it to say, 
that at the end of eighteen months, the grocery 
store had dwindled down to a grog shop, with a 
few kegs and decanters of liquor, a box or two of 
herrings, and a few trifling things in the window, 
to make ashow. To this grog shop, Fells was 
about the best customer. For some months, the 
income of the shop had been insufficient to sup- 
port the family, and the deficiency Mrs. Fells 
made up by taking in plain sewing. He was 
generally drunk from the middle of the day until 
night, and during that time, this accomplished and 
sensitive woman had to stand behind the counter 
and mix liquors for every worthless drunken vaga- 
bond that chose to enter. To this she could never 
get accustomed, and she did indeed feel her degra- 
dation, while thus forced to partake in the sin of 
the drunkard. Many and many a time did her 
heart. bleed, as she poured out the maddening 
draught, for those she knew were beggaring their 
families, and drinking confusion to their wives 
and children. But the end after awhile came to 
all this. ‘Their rent having remained for some 
time unpaid, their landlord seized upon their 
things, and turned them out of their house with 
little besides the clothes on their backs. 

There lived in Hanover street, in a splendid 
mansion, a lady, who had once been seainstress in 
the family of Mr. Power. She had married a 
young man who had been enterprising and thrifty 
in business, and who had grown rich, dwing 
prosperous times, rapidly. His wife, who was a 
proud, ignorant, and vulgar woman, would have 
every thing on the most splendid scale,—and truly 
their dwelling showed every thing in costly style, 
if not in all things accordant to a cultivated taste 
Beside the mansion of this lady, was a poor hovel 
of frame work, and only one story high. This 
was rented by Mr. Fells, and here his needy family 
retired. Creatures so poor and so abject as these, 
were not noticed by the purse-proud Mrs. Conk- 
len, who would have felt that there was contami- 
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nation in their touch. I merely mention the 
striking fact of the reversion of the fortunes of 
these two individuals, and the incident of their 
being thrown beside each other in their altered 
fortunes.—Many of my readers can call to mind a 
similar fact. 

Her two children, Charles and Mary, were still 
living—the former about four years old, the latter 
between twoand three. ‘To procure food and rai- 
ment for these, was now her chief concern. 
Persons in her former situation, cannot imagise 
how they would get along if reduced to abject 
poverty, with helpless babes dependent upon 
them, and not a single friend in the world to help 
them. But when the trial comes, it must be met, 
and the difficulties overcome. A few things not 
taken by the selfish landlord, and which could be 
spared, were sold, and food enough bought to last 
them a couple of weeks. This took away from 
the mind of Mrs. Fells the confusion of imme- 
diate want, and she sat down calmly to reflect 
upon the best course she could pursue. There 
was no family in the neighborhood who knew that 
she could or would do fine sewing, even if they 
had it to give out. At last she made up her mind 
to apply at the clothing stores for work. From 
these she got coarse shirts to make, and received 
eight cents apiece. She could make two of these 
a day, and sometimes, by working very late, three, 
besides attending to her family. It was indeed 
but a small pittance that she thus earned, but it 
was at least a protection against complete starva- 
tion. After their provisions had nearly run out, 
she began to draw upon the little stock she had 
been accumulating, and her heart failed her when 
she perceived that its diminution was much more 
rapid than its ¢ncrease. 

The necessity for pinching economy forced her 
to cut off the remnant of comfort which she had 
retained—tea, coffee, and milk, except a little for 
the youngest child, were banished from the table, 
and the principal meals were made of potatoes and 
dry bread, with a little meat once a day. There 
were four of them, one a hearty man, and the pro- 
vision for all these, was less than twenty-five 
cents aday. Her brute of a husband would do 
nothing, except to pile lumber occasionally on the 
wharf, or do some such occasional drudgery, 
merely for the purpose of getting liquor. 

There resided opposite to the hovel where they 
lived a benevolent lady, who had for sometime 
noticed the movements of Mrs. Fells, but had no 
idea of her almost entire destitution. She remark- 
ed on one occasion that she had not seen Mrs. 
Fells for several days, and determined to call in 
and see if any thing was the matter. 

To her knock at the door, she heard a feeble 
“come in,” and entering, she was pained at heart, 
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to note so many tokens of extreme poverty. The 
only furniture to be seen was a pine table, a few 
broken chairs, some kitehen utensils and a bed- 
stead, upon which were placed a few old quilts to 
answer for a bed. On these were laid a pale, 
emaciated form, whose eager eyes looked search- 
ingly into her face, and then wandered away to 
two little children who had fallen asleep in the 
middle of the floor. 

“TI am sorry to find you sick, madam,” said her 
visiter. ‘Are you very ill?” 

“I have not been able to hold my head up this 
whole day, nor to sit up in my bed for two or 
three.” 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“I took a cold about a week ago, and have felt 
bad ever since. Within a few daysI have hada 
high fever, and now I fear am extremely ill.” 

‘Have you sent for a doctor?” 

“Oh no, ma’am.’’ 

*‘What have you done?” 

*‘Nothing.” 

“Nothing!—why, you should have had medi- 
cine long before this. You ought not to neglect 
so violent an attack.” 

Mrs. Fells made no reply, but turned her face 
away, to conceal a tear. The movement did not 
escape the lady. 

“Shall [ send for a doctor?” 

“Oh no, ma’am!” 

“Why?” 

“I am not able to pay for one.” 

‘But there are dispensary doctors for the poor, 
and one resides in the next square.” 

“Then I should be glad to have one, for I am 
very sick.” 

‘‘Have you every necessary you want? or can I 
send you any thing that you would like to eat?” 

“I want nothing, ma’am, but my poor children 
have had little to eat for two days,’”’ said “Mrs. 
Fells, bursting into tears. 

“Good heavens! madam, you cannot be in earn- 
est. Poor things!” eontinued the good hearted 
woman, lifting them up from the floor, gently, and 
thus arousing them from slumber. The youngest 
began to moan piteously, the oldest to cry in 
silence, both looking imploringly towards their 
sick mother—and each asking for ‘‘bread.”” The 
mother turned her head away, and sobbed aloud, 

“Come with me, and I will give you some 
bread,” said the lady to them. 

The children looked at her a moment, and turned 
again to their mother, moaning and crying as 
before. 

The lady left the house, and quickly returned 
with nourishing food, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the little ones eagerly satisfying 
the cravings of hunger. 





A servant had been dispatched for one of the 
physicians for the poor, who happening to be in, 
came round immediately. He bled his patient, 
and gave her medicines, and the kind lady who 
had been a friend in her extremity, prepared for 
her, with her own hand, nourishing and cooling 
drinks, and provided a sufficiency of food for her 
children. She also sent her a bed, and made it 
up for her with her own hands. Every morning, 
while she remained sick, she made a servant go 
over and clean up her little room, and see that 
she had a good breakfast, and she always looked 
in herself, two or three times during the day, to 
see how her patient and her children were doing. 
What she most regretted was, that a drunken, 
worthless husband, shared, of necessity, in the 
comforts which were designed for his wife and 
children. 

When Mrs, Fells got better, this kind woman 
gave her more profitable work herself, and made 
interest for her in the neighborhood. In a little 
time she had as much fine sewing as she could do, 
for which she obtained a good price, but with her 
most active industry she could earn but a poor 
support for herself and family. 

But few who are in comparatively easy circum- 
stances know any thing of the want and extreme 
suffering of the poor. They are passed by day 
after day by those who could easily relieve their 
wants, and who would cheerfully do so, were they 
acquainted with their necessities, and yet no one 
thinks of stepping in to inquire if they need aught 
to make them comfortable. Often does the poor 
mother gather her children early supperless to 
bed, while in the dwelling of the rich man beside 
her, much more is wasted than’ would supply 
her with every need. God sees all this, and one 
day he will call many to a fearful account for their 
forgetfulness of the poor. ‘The poor ye have 
always with you”—Take care that they suffer not 
through your neglect. 

A kind friend in her extremity was, to Mrs. 
Fells, like bread to the hungry. It had been a 
long, long time since any one had seemed to care 
for her. All the friends of her better days had 
fallen away, like leaves from the sapless branches 
in autumn. But now a stranger had come to her 
humble abode, and was to her a friend and parent. 
She had never, in all her keen suffering, lifted her 
heart to God, for she was not taught early to pray. 
But when she remembered the gentle, unobtru- 
sive, and heart-felt kindness of this friend, she 
lifted up, almost involuntarily, her thoughts, and 
asked of God, her soul! melted into tears, to shower 
upon her his choicest blessings. A poet has beau- 
tifully said, that ‘Dear unto God are the prayers 
of the poor”—For my part, I would rather have 
had the prayer of that poor mother—the first that 
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ever went up from her heart,—than the prayers of 
all christendom. 

Not only did this friend minister to her bodily 
wants, but she made herself familiar with her his- 
tory, and entered with her into the secret places 
of her heart. To her, as a child would pour out 
its little story of woes, did Mrs. Fells unburden 
her heart of the many sorrows, that had long lain 
concealed, and receive comfort from kind assu- 
rances of sympathy, and friendly regard. 

At first, many kind neighbors joined to make 
her situation comfortable, but finding that a part 
of whatever they did went to support a drunken, 
lazy husband, nearly all relaxed in their charita- 
ble actions; and although for a while Mrs. Fells 
got along, with small assistance quite comfortably, 
yet in a few months, she was nearly forgotten by 
all save one. 

From some cause it became necessary for her 
to move away from her neighborhood, and beyond 
the reach of her kind friend, who saw nothing more 
of her for many years. What she suffered in that 
time is only known to Him whose eyes are abroad 
upon all the earth, and who comforteth the poor 
when no man careth for them. 

It was a cold morning in winter, when a ragged 
boy, about twelve years old, knocked at the door, 
and, on being admitted, said that Mrs. Fells had 
sent a request that she would come and see her 
before she died. 

“Mrs, Fell, did you say? Certainly, my boy— 
Where does she live?” 

«In Thames street, Fells Point.” 

‘‘Whereabouts in Thames street?” 

“I will go with you, ma’am.” 

Ina few minutes she was ready to attend the 
boy. When she arrived at the house, she was 
conducted up an old ricketty stair-case, and far 
back in an old building, where, on an old comfort- 
less bed, in a room with no furniture but a couple 
of chairs, and a broken table, by the sick and 
dying woman. 

«God bless you, for coming,” said she, in a faint 
voice. She was evidently near her last moments, 
and sinking rapidly. 

«Can I do any thing for you?” said the kind lady. 

“Yes, one thing, and it is for this I have sent 
for you. My children! I could not part with them 
while I lived; but there isa relation of my father’s 
who never cared to look after me, and I could not 
goto him. I want you to take him little Mary, 
after I am gone, and ask him, from me, to take her 
into his family. My dying request he cannot 
pass by lightly. If he will not think it too much 
trouble, I should like him to look after Charles.” 

At this moment her husband entered with a 
minister. The scene which followed—the dying 
scene—beggars description. Fells was just drunk 





enough to be a perfect fool. The minister was 

evidently much annoyed by his familiar manner; 

for he talked and bustled about with an air of great 

importance. The dying woman turned her eyes 

upon the man of God, as he came in with an eager 
and anxious look. He took his seat by her side 

in silence, and for some moments not a word was 

spoken. 

“Had’nt you better pray with her, sir, she is 

sinking very fast,” said her husband, in a tone of 
drunken sorrow, sobbing aloud as he spoke. 
- Under the circumstances, nothing better could 
be done, and the minister kneeling by the bed 
side, poured out his soul in prayer for the dying 
woman. When he arose up, Fells went to a closet, 
and after searching about for some time, produced 
an old hymn book, tattered andtorn, and handing 
it to the minister said— 

“Perhaps you would like to sing, sir.” 

The minister took the book in silence, and then 
turning to the sick woman, commenced talking to 
her in alow tone. 

* ” = * 7 x e 

For more than two hours had the minister talked 
and prayed with her, and now she began to fail 
rapidly. He suggested that she should receive 
the symbols of the broken body and shed blood of 
the Saviour, as the sealing act of her salvation. 

«O sir, I am unworthy.” 

“But no one is worthy. It is all through grace 
that we are saved.” 

“O sir, I cannot partake of the sacred symbols. 
To me the sacrament has presented an act so hal- 
lowed, that I never could feel like approaching— 
I fear to eat unworthily.” 

«You cannot eat unworthily. Do not make the 
ceremony greater than the Lord of the ceremony. 
If you can approach Christ and be accepted, surely 
you can approach his table.” 

At the word sacrament, Mr. Fells was off in a 
moment, to a store for a bottle of wine, and on re- 
turning, had gota piece of hard bread from the 
closet. Hestood for a few moments at the foot of 
the bed, where the minister could not see him, 
with the bottle in one hand, and the bread in the 
other, enforcing the minister’s arguments by 
sundry threatening looks, and whispered curses, 
At this dreadful sight, Mrs. Fells closed her eyes, 
but could not shut it out from her imagination. 
The minister ceased speaking—and Fells taking 
advantage of the pause, said 

“Here is the wine, sir, get ready, and she sHALL 
take it.” 

The poor woman turned her dying eyes upon 
the minister, and murmured, 

“T will take it, sir.” 

The minister never broke sacred bread under 
more solemn emotions. Kneeling beside the bed 
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where lay one of the same family, of which his 
God was the God and Father, he lifted up, with 
tearful eyes, his heart, and prayed, that God 
would seal the peace of his dying servant, and 
would sanctify the symbols of his death and pas- 
sion to her eternal salvation. 

He then placed the consecrated bread upon her 
lips, and poured for her the blood of the New Cov- 
enant;——and, even while she drank of the cup, 
her spirit passed away—to eat of the bread of life, 


—and to drink the new wine in the kingdom of 


her Father. 





UNBELIEF. 


BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


ORIGINAL. 





Look forth upon the glorious sun, 
That swims yon sea of blue; 

For ages he hath shone as bright, 
As beautiful, as true; 

Ask him if he assumed his strength, 
And sprung upon his throne, 

And if he means, through ages yet, 
To roll in light alone! 


Go, when at eve the pale moon throws 
Her silver o’er the sea, 

And sheds her mild and mellowed light 
O’er mountain, vale, and lea, 

And ask her if by chance she rose 
Upon the deep blue sky, 

Or if the power of God hath fix’d 
Her orbit upon high. 


Go, when the night her dusky veil 
O’er half the world hath spread, 

And gaze upon the starry troops 
That sparkle overhead, 

And ask them if blind accident 
Doth regulate their laws— 

Or if they move at the command 
Of God, their “great first cause.” 


« 

Go stand upon the ocean sands, 
Where winds and waters meet; 
While zephyrs play about thy head, 

Light surges at thy feet— 
Ask of the breeze that listeth by, 
And of the bounding wave, 
Who sent them forth in mystery? 
If chance their beings gave? 


Go ask yon oak, whose branches move 
Majestic on the breeze, 

Who placed him there, in pride to reign, 
A prince among the trees. 

And ask the vine, whose tendrils clasp 
The monarch’s sturdy form, 

Why she doth cling so closely there, 
In sunshine and in storm. 





At evening, when the world is still, 
Bend on the flow’ry sod, 

And list the anthem, growing things 
Are sending up to God. 

And ask why mute thy soul should be, 
*Mid Nature’s thankful throng— 

Ask why thou hast no notes of praise 
To mingle with their song. 


Go scorner, when the lightnings flash 
Their lurid flames abroad; 

And when the rolling thunder speaks 
The goings forth of God; 

Go ask thy faithless, failing heart, 
Why, in that awful hour, 

If God’s great name it doth despise, 
{t trembles at his power. 





BURIAL AT SEA. 


So the depths took thee!—oh! the sullen sense 

Of desolation in that hour compress’d! 
Dust going down, a speck, amidst the immense 

And gloomy waters, leaving on their breast 
The trace a weed might leave there !—Dust!—the thing 
Which to the heart was as a living spring 

Of joy, with fearfulness of love possessed, 
Thus sinking!—Love, joy, fear, all crush’d to this— 
And the wide Heaven so fair—so fathomless th’ abyss! 


Where the line sounds not, where the wrecks lie low, 
What shall wake thence the dead? Blest, blest are they 
That earth to earth entrust; for they may know 
And tend the dwelling whence the slumberers clay 
Shall rise at last, and bid the young flowers bloom, 
And waft a breath of hope around the tomb, 
And kneel upon the dewy turf to pray! 
But thou, what cave hath dimly chamber’d thee? 
Vain dreams!—oh! art thou not where there is no more 


sea. 
Mrs. Hemans. 


But oh! the life in Nature’s green domains, 
The breathing sense of joy! where flowers are springing 
By starry thousands on the slopes and plains, 
And the grey rocks—and all the arch’d woods ringing: 
And the young branches trembling to the strains 
Of wild-born creatures, through the sunshine winging 
Their fearless flight—and sylvan echoes round, 
Mingling all tones to one Molian sound. 

Release of Tasso. 





LANGUAGE is a mirror, in which our own 
thought is reflected; and feeling, in being commu- 
nicated, is developed and defined; we perhaps 
never entirely understand our internal secrets 
until we have confided them to others. 

Tue true friend is a benevolent censor, who 
sustains while he represses us, consoles, while he 
corrects us, whose severity is full of tenderness. 
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TIXALL POETRY. 


BY CHARLES GILMAN. 


ORIGINAL. 


-——— 


A rrtenp has kindly favored me with the pe- 
rusal of a collection of Antique Poetry, edited by 
Arthur Clifford, Esq. and published by James 
Ballantyne & Co. in Edinburgh, in 1813, with the 
above title, accompanied with notes and illustra- 
tions. Thinking that a brief history of these cu- 
rious poems, and the manner in which they were 
brought to light, together with a few specimens, 
might be acceptable to the readers of the Monument, 
[ have undertaken the agreeable task. 

Some time during the seventeenth century, Sir 
Walter Aston succeeded to an estate granted to 
his ancestor, Sir Ralph Sadler, in Hertfordshire, 
by Henry VIII. This estate, called at first, Ticks- 
Hall, was situated, as Camden relates, ‘‘near the 
confluence of the Sow and Trent,” and esteemed 
“of great eminence in these parts, for its antiquity 
and alliances.” Fuller, in speaking of its occu- 
pants, the Aston family, remarks thus: “I have 
not met with a more noble family, measuring on 
the level of flat, and unadvantaged antiquity.— 
They have ever borne a good respect to the church, 
and to learned men.”? Drayton, too, in his Poly- 
albyon, alludes to 

“the Asron’s ancient seat, 
Which oft the Muse hath found her safe and sweet 
retreat :” 

and wishes, 

“The noble owners now of which beloved place, 

Good fortunes them and theirs with honored titles 

grace.” 

plainly indicating that Tixall had “often been the 
favorite resort and retreat of the Muses. Hence 
the title of the present volume. 

The Tixall estate came into the possession of 
Thomas Clifford, Esq. brother of the editor, by 
inheritance. On a visit to his brother, the editor, 
having been “strongly impressed with an idea that 
some valuable manuscripts were still concealed at 
that place, others having been previously discov- 
ered there, commenced a search, which, he in- 
forms us, was “crowned with complete success.” 
He first examined an “old oaken box, covered 
with variegated gilt leather, and ornamented with 
brass nails, which, according to the tradition of 
the family, had belonged to Sir Ralph Sadler.” 
This contained secret drawers, for the purpose of 
preserving papers, wherein. he found many valua- 
ble state papers, and other documents. He con- 
tinued his search among other boxes and trunks. 
In one of these he found this poetry. I quote his 
own account of its discovery, which will give the 





reader an idea of the magnitude of the labor. He 
says, “when I came to open the great trunk, 


Visions of glory, spare my aching sight! 


I there beheld, what might have thrown a real, 
genuine antiquary in extacies and raptures. For 
my own part, I confess, I was at first appalled 
and daunted. It wasa bumper, brimful and over- 
flowing; while the enormous mass appeared to 
consist of papers of every sort and size; the sur- 
face of which was most respectably defended, by 
a deep and venerable layer of literary dust. Sum- 
moning up resolution, 
i L et 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat; 


and drawing a chair to the side of the trunk, I sat 
down, with a full determination of thoroughly ex- 
ploring its contents; and resolved not to let a sin- 
gle scrap of paper pass without examination, and 
without satisfying myself as to the nature of the 
manuscript it contained. The papers which I 
first met with, were generally bills and receipts, 
bonds, leases, and parchment deeds; then perhaps 
a single letter, then the back of a letter, or other 
morsel of paper, with verses scrawled onit; mixed 
with these, single printed sheets, proclamations, 
pamphlets, and small volumes; till at last I came 
to whole packets of letters, and entire volumes of 
manuscript poetry; but the whole tumbled, and 
thrown together, and mixed with so much dirt 
and dust, as if the trunk had been destined to be 
the repository of all the rubbish, scrapings, and 
clearings of the library, the study, the steward’s 
room, and every cabinet, and writing desk in the 
house. 

“Thus pursuing my way, ‘through straight, 
rough, dense’or rare;’ whenever I met with a bill, a 
bond, or the like, I threw it on one side; the printed 
papers and books on another; while I carefully col- 
lected the manuscript poems, and letters, and 
every thing which appeared to be of a literary na- 
ture, or to have any relation to the Aston family, 
into a heap by themselves. When I had got com- 
pletely through the contents of the trunk, I re- 
turned into it all that I considered as useless, at 
least for my purpose. I carried the books and 
printed papers to the library, and put by the rest 
for further examination. 

“The reader will judge of the vast mass of pa- 
pers I had to wade through, and of the extent of 
my labor, and perseverance, when I inform him, 
that I was almost continually occupied for about 
ten days, from breakfast to dinner, and frequently 
an hour or more before breakfast, and another in 
the evening, before I beheld the bottom of the 
trunk. Suchis the history of my search after 
manuscripts, at Tixall, and such was the success 
with which that search was attended.” 
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From this mass of poetry, he made copious se- 
lections, with a view to publication. Having 
made his selections, his next step was, to arrange 
therh in a suitable order. On examination, he 
concluded to class them in four divisions, viz. 1. 
A small thin quarto, stitched, but without a cover, 
on the outermost leaf of which is written, ‘Her. 
Aston, 1658;” 2. A still smaller quarto, which has 
no cover, but opens with a little poem with this 
title, «‘“Mrs. Thimelby on the death of her only 
child;” 3. A small, but thick folio, covered with 
yellowish parchment, much discolored, on the 
outside of which is written, **William Turner, his 
booke, 1662; and on the outside of the under 
part of the cover, over which the last leaf had 
been pasted, “Catherin Gage’s book;” 4. A 
large quantity of loose scraps of paper, sheets, 
half sheets, backs of letters, and the like, scrib- 
bled over with verses. 

These poems appear to have been written and 
collected by members of the Aston family. The 
first division, the editor entitles, ‘‘Poems collected 
by the Honorable Herbert Aston, 1658,” because, 
as he remarks, he has ‘“‘no proof that any one of 
the poems contained in it was composed by that 
person, but on the contrary, has positive evidence, 
that some of them were the productions of an- 
other.”’ Proof, however, exists that his breast 
was often warmed with poetic fire. I will pro- 
ceed to select from the various divisions in their 
order. The following is the first in the collection: 


THE EXPOSTULATION OF ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN. 


As grief-enthraled Magdalen 
Beheld him on the fatall tree, 
Amaz’d she stood; her spirit then 
(Returned from passions extasie) 
With interrupting sighs she vents, 
And brekes aloud into thees sad laments. 


Is this the goodly worke in me, 
You so commended as you fed? 
Is this the happy mistery 
I blindly wrought upon thy head? 
In powring precious oyle on thyne, 
That thou shouldst showre more precious blood on myne? 


Is this the peace thou gav’st my heart? 
Is this the victory I winne, 
For cheusing thee, the better part? 
Is this the pardoning my sin? 
Did my eyes wash thy feet t’ intice 
Thy bleeding feet to wash my blood-shott eyes? 


Oh take thy blood and pardon back: 
Restore the teares and sinnes I lost: 
To me hell’s dearer for thy sake, 
Then heaven at so deare a cost: 
Though my sight ran astray, is’t meet 
My wandring eyes should draw thy weepeing feet? 





And have thees springs forgot to keepe 
Their flood-gates ope? What mountain stopps 
Their currents, that they dare not weepe 
With thee? Without thos corall dropps, 
Thees christall waves can be no sea; 
Without thees perles, that blood no Erithre. 


But thou, who with thy powerfull word, 
Couldst draine the Ruddy Ocean dry, 
And bid the rock full brookes afford 
In such a wildernesse as I; 
Oh stop that ocean of blood, 
And turn my rocky brest into a flood. 


Methinkes, in midst of all thy smart, 
I heere thee cry thou thurst’st for me; 
Then (wounded hart) speke to this hart, 
That’s sick to death as well as thee; 
Speke to this hart, my soules Phisician, 
And it will yield us waters of Contrition. 


By this the tempest of her sighs 
Had all her pregnant sorrow seas’d: 

She clos’d her lypps, and op’t her eyes, 

She wrung her hands, and beat her brest, 

She wayling tore her golden haires, 

And spake the rest, more eloquent, in teares. 

The editor ascribes the poem to Edward Thimel- 
by, from the hint contained ir a subsequent effu- 
sion, to which his name is annexed, as follows: 

“You know temtation once brought me too in, 
To faigne teare or two of Magdalen.” 

He well adds in his ‘‘notes,”’ that “whoever was 
the author, he has succeeded very well in describ- 
ing the mixed emotions of passionate love, of 
indignation, sorrow and despair, which may be 
supposed to have agitated the breast of Mary 
Magdalen, whilst standing at the foot of the 
cross.” The fifth stanza partakes of the spirit of 
the poets of that day, which, our editor states, 
led them to substitute ‘far-fetched conceits, re- 
mote allusions, metaphysical subtleties, and quaint 
combinations of the most incongruous ideas” for 
“flights of imagination, beautiful imagery, deli- 
cacy of sentiment, and elegance of language,” as 
the close of that stanza plainly indicates. Such 
was the inclination of Donne, Cleaveland and 
Cowley. The word “Erithre” refers to the Red 
Sea. In those lines the author compares the tears 
to “‘christall waves,” and the blood of Christ to the 
Red Sea. The editor on this remarks, “recollect- 
ing that rocks of coral, and beds of pearls, are 
common in the Red Sea, and the neighboring 
waters, he makes her declare, by a double com- 
parison, that without the ‘corall dropps’ of his 
blood, the ‘christall waves’ of her tears cannot 
properly be called a sea, nor his blood a Red Sea 
without the pearls of her tears!” 

How vividly does the last stanza call to mind 
the paintings of the Crucifixion of the Italian 
painters, particularly the two last lines of the 
poem, ( To be continued.) 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 


BY JOHN H. HEWITT. 


ORIGINAL. 
Tue barque rode in pride on the briny wave, 
Her pennon stream’d out on the wind; 
On deck and aloft were the stout and the brave, 
Whose thoughts were on those left behind. 
Oh! light was her bound o’er the sun-gilded sea, 
While the land-breeze’ sigh was faintly heard; 
And skimming along on her frothy lee, 
The Petrel behold!—that mystic bird! 


Now the dread voice of thunder swells o’er the deep, 
And a dim mist creeps over the sky; 

While the fiery shafts from dun clouds leap, 
And the dark moaning waves dash high. 

But, still the proud barque speeds gallantly on, 
Her guide is the sharp lightning’s gleam; 

While the mystic bird, on the wild billows borne, 
Daunts the crew with his boding scream. 


Their visions of home and of joy are gone, 
While they list to the hiss of the serge; 

The muttering thunders rolling on, 
And to winds that are singing their dirge. 

Hope’s whisper is hush’d in the arms of death, 
For amidst the dark breakers they sleep, 

But the Petrel still screams, like an ocean wraith, 
Its song o’er the heaving deep. 





WHY DONT HE COME? 


ORIGINAL. 


How many days of weariness 
I’ve been a watcher here, 

With but the glimmering light of hope, 
My lonely heart to cheer? 

And why should disappointment thus 
Invade my peaceful home? 

His absence drives me to despair; 
O why—why dont he come? 


The memories of pleasures past 
Are sad to think of now, 
They cast a grief about my heart, 
And gloom upon my brow; 
?T was pleasure once, through glen and grove, 
By his dear side to roam, 
But now he stays so long away, 
O why—why dont he come? 





In the universal plan, association is always a 
principle of fruitfulness; and is not friendship a 
great moral association? And is it not then des- 
tined to make virtue germinate in the bosom of 
affection. 





PRIMITIVE MODE OF MAKING BUTTER.—In 
Chili, butter is packed in sheep-skins with the 
wool side out, and would be very good, in spite of 
appearances, were it not so much salted. The 
operation of churning is performed by a donkey: 
the cream is put into large gourds or dry skins, 
placed on his back, and then the animal is kept 
trotting round the yard till the butter is made. In 
this art they seem not to have advanced a single 
step since its discovery; for we are told that a 
countryman somewhere lost a large jug of cream 
by carrying it for a distance on a hard-trotting 
horse, which accident led to the important inven- 
tion of churns and butter. A friend told us, that 
he had presented, some years ago, a Yankee churn 
to a family residing near the capital, and taught 
them to use it. So long as it was a novelty they 
were pleased, but at the end of afew weeks they 
decided that the donkey made butter just as well, 
and consequently threw it aside! 





TurkisH jJestT.—One of his neighbors once 
went to Nassered-din, and solicited the loan of a 
rope. The khodjah went into his house, and 
after a delay of several minutes returned, and told 
the borrower that the rope was in use tying up 
flour. ‘What do you mean?” said the neighbor; 
“how can a rope be used to bind up flour?” “A 
rope may be applied to any use,” replied the 
khodjah, ‘“‘when I do not wish to lend it.” 





INEXPERIENCE OF THE RICH AND THE 
GreaT.—The rich and the great have always a 
bad experience of mankind, and thence easily 
contract a feeling of bitter contempt for the mass, 
afterwards with difficulty corrected by the excep- 
tions: this produces a state of mind which often 
improves the understanding at the expense of the 
heart. 


WALKING UPON WATER.—A Swedish fisher- 
man has made several experiments with complete 
success, of walking upon the water, which he 
does with as much ease as upon land, by means 
of slight tin shoes. These shoes are made in the 
shape of a small canoe, and are attached together, 
so that they can only be separated so far as to en- 
sure the power of walking with ease. 





WE ordinarily seek friends who resemble us, 
because we desire in friendship a means of repose 
and a sanction of habit, but if we wish to find 
friendship a means of education, we should on 
the other hand look for friends, who abound in 
what we want, and have the qualities corres- 
ponding to our deficiencies. 





Happy is he who has found ina friend a model, 
who can mingle affection with esteem, admiration, 
aud respect. 
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THE LAST ARROW. 
BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 


‘And who be ye who rashly dare, 
To chase in woods the forest child? 
To hunt the panther to his lair— 


THE LAST ARROW. 
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forest which then crowned the hills around that 
lovely water. To see the veterans who had served 
under Turenne, Vauban and the great Condé, 
marshalled with pike and cuiras beside the half- 
naked Huron and Abenaquis; while young cava- 
liers, in the less warlike garb of the court of the 


The Indian in his native wild.— Old Ballad. | magnificent Louis, moved with plume and mantle 


Tue American reader, if at all curious about 
the early history of his country, has probably 
heard of that famous expedition, undertaken by 
the vicegerent of Louis the Fourteenth, the gov- 
ernor-general of New France, against the confed- 
erated Five Nations of New York; an expedition 
which, though it carried with it all the pomp and 
circumstance of European warfare into their wild- 
wood haunts, was attended with no adequate re- 
sults, and had but a momentary effect in quelling 
the spirit of the tameless Iroquois. 

Tt was on the fourth of July, 1696, that the 
commander-in-chief, the veteran Count de Fron- 
tenac, marshalled the forces of La Chine, with 
which he intended to crush forever the powers of 
the Aganuschion confederacy. His regulars were 
divided into four battalions of two hundred men 
each, commanded respectively by three veteran 
leaders, and the young Chevalier de Grais. He 
formed also four battalions of Canadian volun- 


| 
| 


} 





amid the dusky files of wampum-decked Ottawas 
and Algonquins. Banners were there which had 
flown at Steenkirk and Landen; or rustled above 
the troopers that Luxemburgh’s trumpets had 
guided to glory when Prinee Waldeck’s battalions 
were borne down beneath his furious charge. 
Nor was the enemy that this gallant host were seek- 
ing unworthy of those whose swords had been tried 
in some of the most celebrated fields of Europe. 
“The Romans of America,” as the Five Nations 
have been called by more than one writer, had 
proved themselves soldiers, not only by carrying 
their arms among the native tribes a thousand 
miles away, and striking their enemies alike upon 
the lakes of Maine, the mountains of Carolina 
and the prairies of the Missouri; but they had 
already bearded one European army beneath the 
walls of Quebec, and shut up another for weeks 
within the defences of Montreal, with the same 
courage that, a half a century later, vanquished 


teers, efficiently officered, and organized as regu- | the battalions of Dieskau upon the banks of lake 


lar troops. 
three bands, each of which was placed under the 
command of a nobleman of rank, who had gained 
distinction in the European warfare of France. 
One was composed of the Sault and St. Louis 
bands, and of friendly Abenaquis; another con- 
sisted of the Hurons of Lorette and the moun- 
taineers of the north; the third band was smaller, 
and composed indiscriminately of warriors of dif- 
ferent tribes, whom a spirit of adventure led to 
embark upon the expedition. They were chiefly 
Ottawas, Saukies and Algonquins, and these the 
Baron de Bekancourt charged himself to conduct. 
This formidable armament was amply provisioned, 
and provided with all the munitions of war. Be- 
sides pikes, arquebusses, and other small arms 
then in use, they were furnished with grenades, a 
mortar to throw them, anda couple of field-pieces; 
which, with the tents and other cemp equipage, 
were transported in large batteaux built for the 
purpose. Nor was the energy of their move- 
ments unworthy of this brilliant preparation. As- 
cending the St. Lawrence, and coasting the shores 
of lake Ontario, they entered the Oswego river, 
cut a military road around the falls, and carrying 
their transports over the prrtage, launched them 
anew, and finally debouched with their whole 
flotilla upon the waters of Onondaga lake. 

It must have been a gallant sight to behold the 
warlike pageant floating beneath the primitive 
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The Indian allies were divided into | 





George. 

Our business, however, is not with the main 
movements of this army, which, we have already 
mentioned, were wholly unimportant in their re- 
sults. ‘The aged Chevalier de Frontenac, was 
said to have other objects in view besides the 
political motives for the expedition, which he set 
forth to his master the Grand Monarque. 

Many years previous, when the Five Nations 
had invested the capital of New France and threat- 
ened the extirmination of that thriving colony, a 
beautiful half-blood girl, whose education had 
been commenced under the immediate auspices 
of the governor-general, and in whom, indeed, M. 
de Frontenac was said to havea parental interest, 
was carried off, with other prisoners, by the retir- 
ing foe. Every effort had been made in vain during 
the occasional cessations of hostilities between the 
French and the Iroquois, to recover this child; 
and though, in the years that intervened, some 
wandering Jesuit from time to time averred that 
he had seen the Christian captive living as the 
contented wife of a young Mohawk warrior, yet 
the old nobleman seems never to have despaired 
of reclaiming his “‘nut-brown daughter.” Indeed, 
the chevalier must have been impelled by some 
such hope when, at the age of seventy, and so 
feeble that he was half the time carried in a litter, 
he ventured to encounter the perils of an Ameri- 
can wilderness, and place himself at the head of 
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the heterogeneous bands which now invaded the 
country of the Five Nations under his conduct. 

Among the balf-breed spies, border seouts, and 
mongrel adventurers that followed in the train of 
the invading army, was a renegade Fleming, of 
the name of Ifanyost. This man, in early youth, 
had been made a sergeant-major, when he deserted 
to the French ranks in Flanders. He had subse- 
quently taken up a military grant in Canada, sold 
it after emigrating, and then, making his way 
down tothe Dutch settlements on the Hudson, 
had become domiciliated, as it were, among their 
allies, the Mohawks, and adopted the life of a hun- 
ter. Hanyost, hearing that his old friends, the 
French, were making such a formidable descent, 
did not now hesitate to desert his more recent 
acquaintances; but offered his services as a guide 
to Count de Frontenac the moment he entered the 
hostile country. It was not, however, mere cu- 
_pidity or the habitual love of treachery which 
actuated the base Fleming in this instance. Han- 
yost, in a difficulty with an Indian trapper, which 
had been referred for arbitrament to the young 
Mohawk chief Kiodago, (a settler of disputes,) 
whose cool courage and firmness fully entitled 
him to so distinguished a name, conceived him- 
self aggrieved by the award which had been given 
against him. The scorn with which the arbitra- 
tor met his charge of unfairness, stung him to the 
soul, and fearing the arm of the powerful savage, 
he had nursed the revenge in secret, whose ac- 
complishment seemed now at hand, Kiodago, 
ignorant of the hostile force which had entered 
his country, was off with his band at a fishing 
station, or summer-camp, among the wild hills | 
about Konnediéyu;* and, when Hanyost informed 
the commander of the French forces that by sur 
prising this party, his long-lost daughter, the wife 
of Kiodago, might be once more given to his 
arms; a small, but efficient force was ihstantly 
detached from the main body of the army to strike, 
the blow. A dozen musketeers, with twenty- 
five pikemen, led sewerally by the Baron de Bek- 
ancourt and the Chevalier de Grais, the former 
having the chief command of the expedition, were 
sent upon this duty, with Hanyost to guide them 
to the village of Kiodago. Many hours were 
consumed upon the march, as the soldiers were 
not yet habituated to the wilderness; but just 
before dawn on the second day, the party found 
themselves in the neighborhood of the Indian 
village. 

The place was wrapped in repose, and the two 
cavaliers trusted that the surprise would be so 
complete, that their commandant’s daughter must 


*Since corrupted into “Canada;” Beautiful Water: 
probably so called from its amber color—now ‘Trenton 
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certainly be taken. The baron, after a careful 
examination of the hilly passes, determined to 
head the onsfaught, while his companion in arms, 
with Hanyost, to mark out his prey, should pounce 
upon the ehieftain’s wife. This being arranged, 
their followers were warned not to injure the 
female captives while cutting their defenders to 
pieces, and then a moment being allowed for each 
man to take a last look at the condition of his 
arms, they were led to the attack. 

The inhabitants of the fated village secure in 
their isolated situation, aloof from the war-parties 
of that wild district, had neglected all precaution 
against surprise, and were buried in sleep when 
the whizzing of a grenade, that terrible, but now 
superseded engine of destruction, roused them 
from their slumbers. The missile, to whieh a 
direction had been given that carried it in a direct 
line through the main row of wigwams which 
formed the little street, went crashing among their 
frail frames of basket-work, and kindled the dry 
mats stretched over them into instant flames. 
And then, as the startled warriors leaped all naked 
and unarmed from their blazing lodges, the French 
pikemen, waiting only for a volley from the mus- 
keteers, followed it up with a charge still more 
fatal. The wretched savages were slaughtered 
like sheep in the shambles. Some overwhelmed 
with dismay sank unresisting upon the ground, 
and covering up their heads after the Indian fash- 
ion when resigned to death, awaited the fatal 
stroke without a murmur; others, seized with a 
less benumbing panic, sought safety in flight, and 
rushed upon the pikes that lined the forest’s paths 

osund them. Many there were, however, who, 
schooled to scenes as dreadful, acquitted them- 
selves like warriors. Snatching their weapons 
from the greedy flames, they sprang with irresisti- 
ble fury upon the bristiing files of pikemen. Their 
heavy war-clubs beat down and splintered the 
fragile spears of the Europeans, whose corslets, 
ruddy with the reflected fires mid which they 
fought, glinted back still brighter sparks from the 
hatchets of flint which crashed against them. 
The fierce veterans pealed the charging ery of 
many a well-fought field in otherclimes; but wild 
and high the Indian whoop rose shrill above the 
din of conflict, until the hovering raven in mid 
air caught up and answered that discordant shriek. 

De Grais, in the meantime, surveyed the scene 
of action with eager intentness, expecting each 
moment to see the paler features of the Christian 
captive among the dusky females who ever and 
anon sprang shrieking from the blazing lodges, 
and were instantly hurled backward into the 
flames by fathers and brothers, who even thus 
would save them from the hands that vainly es- 
sayed to grasp their distracted forms. The Mo- 
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hawks began.now to wage a more successful 
resistance, and just ‘when the fight was raging 
hottest, and the high-spirited Frenchman, begin- 
ning to despair of his prey, was about launching 
into the midst of it, he saw a tall warrior who 
had hitherto been forward in the conflict, disen- 
gage himself from the melée, and wheeling sud- 
denly upon a soldier, who bad likewise separated 
from his party, brain him witha tomahawk, before 
he could make a movement in his defence. The 
quick eye of the young chevalier, too, caught a 
glance of another figure, in pursuit of whom, as 
she emerged with an infant in her arms, from a 
lodge on the farther side of the village, the luck- 
less Frenchman had met his doom. It was the 
Christian captive, the wife of Kiodago, beneath 
whose hand he had fallen. That chieftain now 
stood over the body of his victim, brandishing a 
war-club which he had snatched from a dying 
Indian near. Quick as thought, De Grais levelled 
a pistol at his head, when the track of the flying 
girl brought her directly in his line of sight, and 
he withheld his fire. Kiodago, in the meantime, 
had been cut off from the rest of his people by 
the soldiers, who closed in upon the space which 
his terrible arm had a moment before kept open. 
A cry of agony escaped the high-souled savage, 
as he saw how thus the last hope was lost. He 
made a gesture, as if about to rush again into the 
fray, and sacrifice his life with his tribesmen; and 
then perceiving how futile must be the act, he 
turned on his heel, and bounded after his retreat- 
ing wife, with arms outstretched, to shield her 
from the dropping shots of the enemy. 

The uprising sun had now lighted up the scene, 
but all this passed so instantaneously that it was 
impossible for De Grais to keep his eye upon the 
fugitives amid the shifting forms that glanced con- 
tinually before him; and when, accompanied by 
Hanyost and seven others, he had got fairly in 
pursuit, Kiodago, who still kept behind his wife, 
was far in advance of the chevalier and his party. 
Her forest training had made the Christian captive 
as fleet of foot as an Indian maiden. She heard, 
too, the cheering voice of her loved warrior be- 
hind her, and pressing her infant in her arms she 
urged her flight over crag and fell, and soon reach- 
ed the head of a rocky pass, which it would take 
some moments for any but an American forester 
to scale. But the indefatigable Frenchmen are 
urging their way up the steep; the cry of pursuit 
grows nearer as they catch a sight of her husband 
through the thickets, and the agonized wife finds 
her onward progress prevented by a ledge of rock 
that impends above her. But now again Kioda- 
go is by her side; he has lifted his wife to the 
cliff above, and placed her infant in her arms; 
and already, with renewed activity, the Indian 
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mother is speeding on to a cavern among the 
hills, well known as a fastness of safety. 

Kiodago looked a moment after her retreating 
figure, and then coolly swung himself to the ledge 
which commanded the pass. Ile might now have 
easily have escaped his pursuers; but as he step- 
ped back from the edge of the cliff, and looked 
down the narrow ravine, the vengeful spirit of the 
red man was too strong within him to allow such 
an opportunity of striking a blow to escape. His 
tomahawk and war-club had both been lost in the 
strife, but he still carried at his back a more effici- 
ent weapon in the hands of so keen a hunter.— 
There were but three arrows in his quiver, and 
the Mohawk was determined to have the life of 
anenemy in exchange for each of them. His 
bow was strung quickly, but with as much cool- 
ness as if there were no exigency to require 
haste. Yet he had scarcely time to throw himself 
upon his breast, a few yards from the brink of the 
declivity, before one of his pursuers, more active 
than the rest, exposed himself to the unerring 
archer. He came leaping from rock to rock, and 
had nearly reached the head oi the glen, when, 
pierced through and through by one of Kiodago’s 
arrows, he toppled from the crags, and rolled, 
clutching the leaves in his death-agony, among 
the tangled furze below. A second met a similar 
fate, and a third victim would probably have been 
added, if a shot from the fusil of Hanyost, who 
sprang forward and caught sight of the Indian just 
asthe first man fell, had not disabled the thumb- 
joint of the bold archer, even as he fixed the last 
arrow in the string. Resistance seemed now at 
an end, and Kiodago again betook himself to flight. 
Yet anxious to divert the pursuit from his wife, 
the young chigftain pealed a yell of defiance, as he 
retreated in a different direction from that which 
she had taken. The whoop was answered by a 
simultaneous shout and rush on the part of the 
whites; but the Indian had not advanced far be- 
fore he perceived that the pursuing party, now 
reduced to six, had divided, and that three only fol - 
lowed him. He had recognized the scout, Han- 
yost, among his enemies, and it was now appa- 
rent that that wiley traitor, instead of being mis- 
led by his ruse, had guided the other three upon 
the direct trail to the cavern which the Christian 
captive had taken. Quick as thought the Mo- 
hawk acted upon the impression. Making a few 
steps within a thicket, still to mislead his present 
pursuers, he bounded across a mountain torrent, 
and then leaving his foot-marks, dashed in the 
yielding bank, he turned shortly on a rock beyond, 
recrossed the stream, and concealed himself be- 
hind a fallen tree, while his pursuers passed with- 
in a few paces of his covert. 

A broken hillock now only divided the chief 
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from the point to which he had directed his wife 
by another route, and to which the remaining 
party, consisting of De Grais, Hanyost, and a 
French musketeer, were hotly urging their way. 
The hunted warrior ground his teeth with rage 
when he heard the voice of the treacherous Flem- 
ing inthe glen below him; and springing from 
crag to crag, he circled the rocky knoil, and plant- 
ed his foot by the roots of a blasted oak that shot 
its limbs above the cavern, just as his wife had 
reached the spot, and pressing her babe to her 
bosom, sank exhausted among the flowers that 
waved in the moist breath of the cave. It chanced 
that at that very instant, De Grais and his follow- 
ers had paused beneath the opposite side of the 
knoll, from whose broken surface the foot of the 
flying Indian had disengaged a stone, which crack- 
ling among the branches, found its way through a 
slight ravine into the glen below. The two 
Frenchmen stood in doubt fora moment. The 
musketeer, pointing in the direction whence the 
stone had rolled, turned to received the order of 
his officer. The chevalier, who had made one 
step in advance of a broad rock between them, 
leaned upon it, pistcl in hand, half turning towards 
his follower; while the scout, who stood farthest 
out from the steep bank, bending forward to dis- 
cover the mouth of the cave, must have caught a 
glimpse of the sinking female, just as the shadowy 
form of her husband was displayed above her.— 
God help thee now, bold archer! thy quiver is 
empty; thy game of life is nearly up; the sleuth- 
hound is upon thee; and thy scalp-lock, whose 
plumes now flutter in the breeze, will soon be 
twined in the fingers of the vengeful renegade.— 
Thy wife——But hold! the noble savage has still 
one arrow left! 

Disabled, as he thought himself, the Mohawk 
had not dropped his bow in his flight. His last 
arrow was still griped in his bleeding fingers; and 
though his stiffened thumb forbore the use of it to 
the best advantage, the hand of Kiodago had not 
Jost its power.* Thé crisis which it takes so long 
to describe, had been realized by him in an in- 
stant. He saw how the Frenchmen, inexperi- 
enced in woodcraft, were at fault; he saw, too, 
that the keen eye of Hanyost had caught sight of 
the object of their pursuit, and that further flight 
was hopeless; while the scene of his burning vik 
lage in the distance, inflamed him with hate and 
fury towards the instrument of his misfortunes. 
Bracing one knee upon the flinty rock, while the 
muscles of the other swelled as if the whole ener- 
gies of his body were collected in that single ef- 
fort, Kiodago aims at the treacherous scout, and 





* The English mode of holding the arrow, as repre- 
sented in the plate, is not common among our aborig- 
ines, who use the thumb for a purchase. 
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the twanging bowstring dismisses -his Jast arrow 
upon itserrand The hand of rye srririr could 
alone have guided that shaft! But Wanryo smiles 
upon the brave warrior, and the arrow, while. it 
rattles harmless against the cuiras of the French 
officer, glances towards the victim for whom it 
was intended, and quivers inthe heart of Hanyost! 
The dying wretch grasped the sword-chain of the 
chevalier, whose corslet clanged among the rocks, 
as the two went rolling down the glen together; 
and De Grais was not unwilling to abandon the 
pursuit when the musketeer, coming to his assist- 
ance, had disengaged him, bruised and bloody, 
from the embrace of the stiffening corpse. 

What more is there to add. The bewildered 
Europeans rejoined their comrades, who were 
soon after on their march from the scene they had 
desolated; while Kiodago descended from his eyry 
to collect the fugitive survivors of his band, and, 
after burying the slain, to wreak a terrible ven- 
geance upon their murderers; the most of whom 
were cut off by him before they joined the main 
body of the French army. The Count de Fonte- 
nac, returning to Canada, died soon afterward, 
and the existence of his half-blood daughter, was 
soon forgotten. And—though among the dozen 
old families in the state of New-York who have 
Indian blood in their veins, many trace their de- 
scent from the offspring of the noble Kiodago and 
his Christian wife, yet the hand of genius, as dis- 
played in the admirable picture of CHAPMAN and 
Apams, has alone rescued from oblivion the thrill- 
ing scene of the Mohawk’s LAsT ARROW. 





THE THREE SONS. 
BY REV, J. MOULTRIE. 
I . 


I save a son, a little son, 
A boy just five years old, 

With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, 
And mind of gentle mould. 


They tell me, that unusual grace 
In all his ways appears, 

That my child is grave, and wise of heart, 
Beyond his childish years. 


I cannot say how this may be; 
I know his face is fair, 

And yet his chiefest comeliness 
Is his sweet and serious air. 


I know his heart is kind and fond, 
I know he loveth me, 

But he loveth yet his mother more, 
With grateful fervency. 
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But that which others most admire, 
Is the thought that fills his mind, 
The food for grave, inquiring speech, 

He every were doth find. 


Strange questions doth he ask of me, 
When we together walk; 

He scarcely thinks as children think 
Or talks as children talk. 


Nor cares he much for childish sports,— 
Dotes not on bat or ball, 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, 
And aptly mimics all. 


His little heart is busy still, 
And oftentimes perplex’d 

With thoughts about this world of ours, 
And thoughts about the next. 


He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, 
She teaches him to pray, 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn, then, 
Are the words which he will say. 


Oh, should my gentle child be spared 
To manhood’s years, like me, 

A holier and a wiser man 
I trust that he will be. 


And when I look into his eyes, 
And on his thoughtful brow, 

I dare not think what I should feel, 
Were I to lose him now. 


II. 


I have a son, a second son, 
A simple child of three; 

I'll not declare how bright and fair 
His little features be. 


I do not think his light blue eye 
Is like his brother’s keen, 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought, 
As his hath ever been. 


But his little heart’s a fountain pure, 
Of kind and tender feeling, 

And his every look’s a gleam of light, 
Rich depths of love revealing. 


When he walks with me, the country folk, 
Who pass us in the street, 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, 
He looks so mild and sweet. 


A playfellow is he to all, 
And yet, with cheerful tone, 
Will sing his little song of love, 
When left to sport alone. 


His presence is like sunshine, sent 
To gladden home, the earth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, 
And sweeten all our mirth. 





Should he grow up to riper years, 
God grant his heart may prove 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace, 
As now for earthly love. 


And if, beside his grave, the tears 
Our aching eyes must dim, 

God comfort us for all the love 
Which we shall lose in him. 


It!r. 
I have a son, a third sweet son, 
His age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months, 
Where he hath gone to dwell. 


To us, for fourteen anxious months, 
His infant smiles were given, 

And then he bade farewell to earth, 
And went to live in heaven. 


I cannot tell what form is his, 
What looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns 
His shining seraph brow. 


The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, 
The bliss which he doth feel, 

Are numbered with the secret things 
Which God will not reveal. 


But I know, for God hath told me this, 
That he is now at rest, 

Where other blessed infants are, 
On their Saviour’s loving breast. 


Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, 
His bliss can never cease; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, 
But his is certain peace. 


It may be that the tempter’s wiles 
Their souls from bliss may sever, 

But, if our own poor faith fail not, 
He must be ours for ever. 


When we think on what our darling is, 
And what we still must be; 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, 
And this world’s misery; 


When we groan beneath this load of sin, 
And feel this grief and pain, 

Oh, we'd rather lose our other two, 
Than have him here again. 


N.Y. Lit. Gaz. 





Some faults are half corrected when we have 
confessed them without disguise; and what is re- 
markable, these are precisely the faults, which 
are the most difficult to reach because they hide 
themselves in the depth of our souls. 





Ir we wish friendship to be to us what it ought 
to be,a great moral influence, we should seek 
friends superior to ourselves. 
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REVERIES AND REMINISCENCES. 


NUMBER ONE. 


ORIGINAL 


CerTAIN young men think they exhibit rare 
wit when they sneer at woman. Their conduct 
is not only unbecoming, but all sensible people 
esteem them as weak in the head, or bad in the 
heart. Do these ever reflect, that their mothers 
were of the sex they affect to despise? Shame, 
shame upon all such! who pretend to be wiser 
than their fathers. Show mea young man who 
lets no opportunity pass for casting unkind reflec- 
tions upon the other sex, and I will show you one 
of overweening self-esteem, or one of an evil heart. 


Franklin recommended early marriages, and in 
this country, the Franklin maxims, in this respect, 
are pretty generally adopted. His idea was, I 
believe, that those who married early, set them- 
selves more earnestly, at once, to the task of ac- 
cumulating property for the sake of their fami- 
lies. Young men were, in consequence, saved 
from the evils of profligacy. This is an impor- 
tant view of the subject, and entitled to all con- 
sideration. Buta much more important one is, 
the danger of ill-assorted marriages, in conse- 
quence of marrying young. ‘That there are too 
large a proportion of married persons who do not 
harmonize, is asad truth, which the observation of 
every one has taught him; and itis also a fact, that 
of those who marry after the ages of twenty-two 
among women, and twenty-five among men, it 
rarely bappens that the union is not one of feeling, 
as well as interest. The ill-matched pairs are, in 
most cases, those who have married at very early 
ages. And that such should too frequently be the 
result, is not at all a subject of wonder. For:how 
rarely are a young man’s passions and feelings 
under the control of judgment, or his observation 
and knowledge of human nature at all matured 
before twenty-five, or a woman’s before twenty- 
two. And as marriage is the most important act 
of the whole life, requiring the most skillful ob- 
servation, and nice discrimination of character, 
is it at all strange, that those who are just step- 
ping upon the threshhold of existence, should much 
oftener be wrong than right. This is a subject of 
great interest, and every parent should weigh it 
well. With them lies the power of rendering, in 
a great measure, the future lives of their children, 
happy or miserable; and perhaps there is no 
broader road to misery than that which leads to 
the nuptial altar. For my part, 1 am, from prin- 
ciple, established from considerations of a nature 
with those just hinted, opposed to early marri- 
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ages. There are dangers, it is trae, surrounding 
the path of young men, from the ages of twenty 
to twenty-five, which might in a degree be les- 
sened by marriage; but what father would not a 
thousand times prefer that his daughter should 
wait for one who had stood unhurt the fiery trial? 


There are very few young men, who have any 
literary taste at all, and who are fond of poetry, 
who have not at some period of their lives or other, 
been guilty of courting the muses. When first 
subject to the tender passion, the thoughts al- 
most naturally flow in numbers. Any one who 
has been in the editorial chair, knows something 
about this, having been, times without number, 
under the necessity of throwing aside whole sheets 
full of amatory effusions, from youngsters, who 
had much better been tied to their mothers’ apron 
strings, than endeavoring to turn the heads of 
boarding-school girls with expressions of mere 
imaginary love, done into rhyming stanzas. _I am 
not disposed to plead innocence in this respect my- 
self; for many a time has the “‘poet’s corner’’ been 
filled with my red-hot bulletins of love. True, I 
did love the sweet girl to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and that tenderly too; but not in the ro- 
mantic, old fashioned lover-like style to which I 
pretended. ‘This, for one of my temperament, 
would have been impossible. ButTI thought the 
poetic license perfectly right, and withall took 
it into my head that unless I sighed in love- 
laden numbers, my sober regard would not be 
credited. In verse, and too often verbally, my 
love was ‘‘passion’s-essence,” while in my heart, 
it was a bright, steady flame, that warmed, but 
never enkindied my passions to senseless raptures. 
Verses like the following, delicately traced on per- 
fumed, gilt-edged, rose-colored paper, often met 
her eye: 


To 


Sweet one! still my spirit lingers 
Near thee, through the weary day— 
Near thee, while thy witching fingers 
Tremble o’er some pensive lay. 
Near thee, while on duty tending, 
Thou art doing well thy part— 
Near thee, while enwrapt thou’rt bending 
O’er the page that moves the heart. 


Sweet one! when the twilight, stealing 
Gently o’er the lovely earth, 

Tells me, while a gush of feeling 
Springs, all rapture, into birth, 

That the hour has come to meet thee, 
And to hear thy thrilling voice, 

My fond spirit runs to greet thee, 
Gentle maiden of my choice! 








ee 
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To 
*Mid dreary wastes, the earth would smile, 
If thou wert by my side; 
Nor would I know a lonely thought, 
Upon the ocean wide, 





If thy dear face look’d up to me, 
And wore the lovely smiles, 

That now from other thoughts than thee 
My truant heart beguiles. 

I meet the lovely and the gay, 
Their witching smiles I see, 

But with thy image in my heart, 
What are their smiles to me? 

I would not give one glance of thine, 
E’en while in sober mood, 

For winning smiles and words, from all 
Thy gentle sisterhood. 

Love’s’sky hath but one brilliant star, 
Clouds o’er the rest are driven; 

Be that obscured! Pd bow my head 
In darkness from the heaven: 

No other stars, e’en should they burn, 
Could light my path for me; 

No other light could cheer my heart, 
My lovely one, but thee. 

Young lovers pass through many states of 
mind, and this in rapid succession. They al- 
ternate from the pinnacle of happiness, to the abyss 
of despair. The course of true love, (hacknied, 
but true,) never did run smooth; and this is all 
right; trials, disappointments, and vexations, try 
the spirits of each, and reveal the character. I met 
with disappointments in my worldly prospects, 
just as I had begun to dream of matrimony, and 
the blessed event seemed removed for years. In 
this condition of things, I penned the following 
for the eye of my lady love: 

O how my fond heart clings to thee, 
My hope-star’s glimmering light: 

Which through my gloom and darkness beams, 
So kindly on_my sight; 

Gilding my pathway with its rays 
Of gladness, which are shed, 

Like morning beams, that mildly fall 
On wild-flower’s drooping head. 

Just like the sun’s bright flower, I ever 
Turn and turn to me, 

And back reflect thy wreathing smile, 
Whene’er it glows on me; 

And drink delight from every word, 
(Quick answered from my heart,) 

And find that none but thee can joy, 
To this full breast, impart. 

Though on life’s false bewitching tide, 
Ive scarcely spread my sail, 

Yet [ have met the threat’ning surge, 
And bow’d before the gale: 

And storms have gathered o’er my head, 
And from each lowering cloud, 

The fearful flash stream’d out, 
And peal’d the thunder long and loud. 





Oh, life is still to me a dream, 
Impassioned, feverish, deep, 

Where hope and fear, and joy and grief, 
Alternate vigils keep:— 

And then the dark imaginings, 
The unearthly thoughts that roll; 

Uncheck’d, unsway’d by reason’s power, 
‘Triumphant through my soul. 


Bowing my spirit to the earth, 
Blighting the flowers that bloom 

Within my bosom’s cherish’d part, 
And mantling all with gloom: 

And then, oh then, I shrink away, 
As death’s dark form I see, 

In solemn pomp o’er opening grave, 
Quick beckoning to me. 


O thou companion of my youth, 
And idol of my heart, 

The earthly refuge from my care 
And sorrow, still thou art:— 

My brightest vision in the hour 
Of sadness and of pain, ‘ 

My strong attraction when I meet 
Bright smiling skies again. 


On thee, O dearest, still on thee, 
I ever love to dwell; 
I find a consolation in 
My throbbing bosom swell: 
I feel that thou art all to me, 
My only fond delight, 
The star whose kindly radiance beams 
Upon my being’s night. 


O how I love to gaze on thee, 
And read upon thy brow, 

The kindling smile, and know that I 
Am loved and cherished now ; 

And watch the kindling blush that speaks 
So eloquent, while I 

Am telling love’s sweet tale again, 
Awakening the sigh. 


Thy voice is music to my ear, 
And there ’tis echoing, 

While gentle slumber mildly reigns, 
And fancy’s on the wing: 

For every dream is full of thee, 
And every burning word, 

Is graven on my memory, 
Which in that hour is heard. 


O tis a mystery undefined, - 
How heart to heart will cling, 
And how affection thus should o’er 
The soul its mantle fling, 
And with a strange, unconscious power, 
So captivate the will, 
And on through storm and sunshine keep, 
The heart unwavering still. 
Overflowing with extravagance and misery! 
It is such stuff as this, that often turns the heads 
of young ladies, 
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My heart’s best treasure, fare thee well! My 


life’s sole pleasure I could tell How I have sought thee in 


° Nees? 
hall and bower, How I have found thee, earth’s bright flower! 
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How Ihave sought thee in hall and bower, 


































































































earth’s flower! Fare thee well! fare thee well! 





VERSE 2, 


Oh! might I tell thee what I crave, 
Tis a sigh to my mem’ry—tears o’er my grave: 
||: But I must leave thee, fare thee well! 
Would I might weave thee love’s fond spell; :|| 
Fare thee well! fare thee well! 
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THE DEATH OF GERTRUDE. 


For the next three days Gertrude was so ill as 
to be confined to her bed. All that time Trevy- 
lyan sat outside her door, without speaking, 
scarcely lifting his eyes from the ground. The 
ailendants passed to and fro—he heeded them not; 
perhaps as even the foreign menials turned aside 
and wiped their eyes, and prayed God to comfort 
him, he required compassion less at that time than 
any other. There is a stupefaction in woe, and 
the heart sleeps without a pang when exhausted 
by its affliction. 

But on the fourth day Gertrude rose, and was car- 
ried down, (how changed, yet how lovely ever!) to 
theircommon apartment. During these three days 
the priest had been with her often, and her spirit, 
full of religion from her childhood, had been un- 
speakably soothed by his comfort. She took food 
from the hand of Trevylyan; she smiled upon him 
as sweetly as of old. She conversed with him, 
though with a faint voice and broken intervals. 
But she felt no pain; life ebbed away gradually, 
and without a pang. ‘My father,” she said to 
Vane, whose features still bore their usual calm, 
whatever might have passed within, “I know 
that you will grieve, when I am gone, more than 
the world might guess; for I only know what you 
were years ago, ere friends left you and fortune 
frowned—and ere my poor mother died. But do 
not, do not believe that hope and comfort leave 
you with me. Till the heavens pass away from 
the earth, there shall be hope and comfort for all.’’ 

They did not lodge in the town, but had fixed 
their abode in its outskirts, and within sight of 
the Neckar; and from the window they saw a 
lighter gliding gaily by till it passed, and solitude 
rested once more upon the waters. 

“The sail passes from our eyes,” said Gertrude, 
pointing to it, “but still it glides on as happily 
though we see it no more; and I feel—yes, father, 
I feel—I know that it is so with us. We glide 
down the river of time from the eyes of men, but 
we cease not the less to Be!” 

And now, as the twilight descended, she ex- 
pressed a wish, before she retired to rest, to be 
Jeft alone with Trevylyan. He was not then sit- 
ting by her side, for he would not allow hitnself to 
do so; but with his face averted, at a little dis~ 
tance from her. She called him by his name; he 
anwered not, nor turned. Weak as she was, she 
raised herself from the sofa, and crept gently along 
the floor till she came to him, and sank into his 
arms. 

“Ah, unkind!” she said, “unkind for once!— 
Will you turn away from me? Come, let us look 
once more upon the river, see, the night darken 
over it. Our pleasant voyage, the type of our 





love, is finished; our sail may be unfurled no more. 
Never again can your voice soothe the lassitude 
of sickness with the legend and the song—the 
course is run—the vessel is broken up, night 
closes over its fragments; but now, in this hour, 
love me; be kind to me as ever;—still let me be 
your own Gertrude—still let me close my eyes 
this night as before, with the sweet consciousness 
that I am loved.” 

*‘Loved!—.Oh Gertrude! speak not to me thus!” 

“Come, that is like yourself again!” and she 
clung with weak arms caressingly to his breast; 
‘and now,” she said more solemnly, ‘let us for- 
get that we are mortal; let us remember only that 
life is a part, not the whole of our career; let us 
feel in this soft hour, and while yet we are unse- 
vered, the presence of the Eternal that is within 
us, so that it shall not be as death, but as a short 
absence, and when once the pang of parting is 
over, you must think only that we are shortly to 
meet again. What! you turn from me still? See, 
1 do not weep or grieve; I have conquered the 
pang of our absence; will you be outdone by me? 
Do you remember, Albert, that you once told me 
how the wisest of the sages of old, in prison, and 
before: death, consoled his friends with the proof 
of the immortality of the soul? Is it not a consola- 
tion? Does it not suffice? Or will you deem it 
wise from the lips of wisdom, and vain from the 
lips of love?” 

“Hush, hush!” said Trevylyan, wildly, “or I 
shall think you an angel already.” 

But let us close this commune, and leave un- 
revealed the last sacred words that ever passed be- 
tween them on earth. 

When Vane and the physicians stole back softly 
into the room, Trevylyan motioned them to be 
still. ‘Shesleeps,” he whispered, “hush!” and, 
in truth, wearied out by her emotions, and lulled 
by the belief that she had soothed one with whom 
her heart dwelt now, as ever, she had fallen into 
sleep, or, it may be, insensibly, on his breast. 
There, as she Jay so fair, so frail, so delicate, the 
twilight deepened into shade, and the first star> 
like the hope of the future, broke forth upon the 
darkness of the earth. 

Nothing could equal the stillness without, save 
that which lay breathlessly within. For no one 
of the group stirred or spoke; and Trevylyan 
bending over her, never took his eyes from her 
face, watching the parted lips, and fancying that 
he imbibed the breath. Alas! that breath was 
stilled! from sleep to death she had glided without 
a sigh; happy, most happy in that death! Cra- 
dled in the arms of unchanged love, and bright- 
ened in her last thought by the consciousness of 
innocence, and the assurance of heaven.— Pilgrims 
of the Rhine. 
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THE HEIRESS. 


A SPRIGHTLY rosy-cheeked, flaxen-haired little 
girl used to sit, in the pleasant evenings of June, 
on the marble steps opposite my lodgings, when I 
lived in Philadelphia, and sing over a hundred 
little sonnets, and tell over as many tales,in a 
sweet voice, and with an air of simplicity that 
charmed me many a time. She was then an 
orphan child, and commonly reported to be rich. 
Often and often I sat after a day of vexation, and 
listened to her innocent voice, breathing forth the 
notes of peace and happiness, which flowed cheer- 
fully from a light heart, and felt a portion of that 
tranquillity steal over my own bosom. Such was 
Eliza Hadley when I first knew her. 

Several years had elapsed, during which time I 
had been absent from the city, when walking 
along one of the most fashionable squares, I saw 
an elegant female step into a carriage, followed by 
a gentleman and two pretty children. I did not 
immediately recognize her face, but my friend, 
who was by my side, pulled my elbow; “Do you 
not remember little Eliza, who used to sing for 
us, when we lived together in this city?” I did 
remember—it was herself. 

“She used to be fond,” said he, ‘‘of treating her 
little circle of friends with romance—and at last 
she acted out a neat romance herself. She came 
out into the circles of life under the auspices of 
her guardians—it was said by some that she was 
rich—very rich—but the amount of her wealth 
was not a matter of publicity; however, the cur- 
rent, and as was generally believed, well-founded 
report, was sufficient to draw around her many 
admirers, and among the number, nota few se- 
rious courtiers. 

“She did not wait long before a young gentle- 
man on whom she had looked with a somewhat 
partial eye, because he was the gayest and hand- 
somest of her lovers, emboldened by her partiality, 
made her an offer. Probably she blushed, and her 
heart fluttered a little, but they were sitting ina 
moonlight parlor, and as her embarrassment was 
more than half concealed, she soon recovered, and 
as a waggish humor happened to have the ascend- 
ant, she put ona serious face, told him she was 
honored by his preference, but that there was one 
matter which she wished well understood before, 
by giving a reply, she bound him to his promise. 
‘Perhaps you may have thought me wealthy; I 
would, not for the world, have you labor under a 
mistake on that point;—I am worth eighteen hun- 
dred dollars.’ 

“She was proceeding, but the gentleman started, 
as if electrified; eighteen hundred dollars, he re- 
peated, in a manner that betrayed the utmost sur- 
prise; ‘Yes, ma’am,’ says he, awkwardly, ‘I did 





understand you was worth a great deal more, 
but— 

*« «No, sir,’ she replied; ‘no excuses or apolo- 
gies; think about what I have told you—you are 
embarrassed now; answer me another time;’ and 
rising, she bid him goodnight. 

“She just escaped a trap; he went next day to 
her guardians, to inquire more particularly into 
her affairs, and receiving the same answer, he 
dropped his suit at once. 

“The next serious proposal followed soon after, 
and this, too, came from one who had succeeded 
to a large portion of her esteem; but applying the 
same crucible to the love he offered her, she found 
alike result. He, too, left her, and she rejoiced 
in another fortunate escape. 

“She some time after became acquainted with a 
young gentleman of slender fortune, in whose ap- 
proaches she thought she discovered more of the 
timorous diffidence of love than she had witnessed 
before. She did not check him in his hopes, and 
in process of time, he, too, made her an offer. 
But when she spoke of her fortune, he begged 
her to be silent; ‘it is to virtue, worth, and beauty,’ 
said he, ‘that [ pay my court; not to fortune. In 
you I shall obtain what is of more worth than 
gold.” She was agreeably disappointed. They 
were married; and after the union was solemnized, 
she made him master of her fortune with herself. 
‘I am, indeed, worth eighteen hundred dollars,’ 
said she to him, ‘but I have never said how much 
more; and I never hope to enjoy more pleasure 
than I feel this moment when I tell you my for- 
tune is one hundred and eighty thousand.’ 

“It was actually so, but still her husband often 
tells her, that in her he possesses a far more noble 
fortune.” “ 





It is a great, difficult, but salutary instruction, 
which initiates us into the knowledge of our- 
selves;—it isa warning which calls us to an active 
and continual vigilance; it shows us the weak 
places in our character, and the external dangers 
which threaten us most; it makes us perceive 
whither the declivity on which we slide, will 
conduct us, if we allow ourselves to be hurried 
away.- 


Tue look of a virtuous friend, if we meet him 
at the critical moment, suffices to preserve us 
from weakness, and to inspire us with courageous 
resolution. It is a light which seems to come 
from heaven, and descend to the bottom of our 
souls. 


In practising perfect candor in our habitual 
intercourse, we are preserved from certain blem. 
ishes which do not dare to display themselves. 
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MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


Selected for the Monument from the writings of 
M. Le Baron Degerando. 


WEAKNEss resembles goodness of heart in not 
loving to refuse solicitation; but goodness of heart 
goes farther; it seeks the needy, and anticipates 
solicitation; yet it can refuse when service can be 
done by refusal. Weakness resembles goodness 
of heart in not desiring to irritate; but this conde- 
scension is servile, and springs only from fear; it 
dares not contradict: while the condescension of 
goodness of heart springs from fearing to injure; 
it does not fear to displease; it can face resistance 
to carry relief, and in its zeal conquers every 
thing. Weakness is moved in favor of the for- 
tunate and powerfu!; while goodness of heart in- 
terposes with courage between the force which 
oppresses and the forsaken being who yields to 
force; braving every thing when it may protect. 


Some persons, who are good, do not seem to 
have much sensibility, and persons of sensibility 
are not always faithful to goodness of heart. 
These phenomena are explained by the preceding 
observations. Sensibility conduces to goodness 
of heart, but does not constitute it; it is a gener- 
ous disposition natural to the affections: but good- 
ness of heart requires something more than the 
affections; its generosity is of a higher character 
in that it has a moral principle. We must take 
care lest we mistake for sensibility the signs 
which announce it; for sometimes these signs are 
deceptive; there is a false sensibility whicly may 
be mistaken for the true, even by people them- 
selves, and which serves too often as a mask for 
a real indifference of heart; for those who are self- 
ish in reality often have the credit of liberal affec- 
tions; to hear them, one might sometimes think 
they were sinking under the weight of oppressive 
emotions. Nor is this very wonderful; for if the 
imagination easily deceives us about material and 
external facts, whichgwe have the power to test, 
how much greater may be our delusions with re- 
spect to the purely internal phenomena which 
belong to the affections! Within us, facts and 
images are placed on the same ground, and the 
means of distinguishing them are few, and not 
well known, nor easy to be employed. Thus, 
exaltation of mind is often confounded with the 
emotions of the soul, and a factitious softness with 
sincere affection. The heart often takes a less or 
greater part in these dispositions at their begin- 
ning; but the imagination, when it takes posses- 
sion of them, makes them unnatural. 


THERE is in the focus of conscience a secret 
and concentrated heat, which reanimates the heart, 
as soon as we approach it. 





Sensipitity, led astray by the imagination, 
sometimes transfers to outwards signs what it 
should give to the objects themselves; and hence 
arises asecond kind of illusion. Signs are intend- 
ed to quicken the affections, by awakening the 
idea of their objects, or the relations which exist 
between these objects and ourselves; but in vivid 
and exalted imaginations the sign too often takes 
the place of the thing signified. Such is the 
origin of all superstitions, in which sensibility 
has always a share. We tremble at the sight of 
blood, and shudder at hearing groans and cries; 
we wander around tombs, and think and call our- 
selves full of sensibility; yet we do not penetrate 
into the secret of silent troubles, which are always 
deepest; we do not recognise grief, except in the 
robes of mourning. We carefully collect every 
thing which calls back the remembrance of ab- 
sent friends, but we neglect those who are present. 
We lavish our compassion upon physical suffer- 
ings, and hardly suspect those sufferings of the 
soul, which have a right to a more generous 
sympathy. 


Waar an abundance of life seems to circulate 
and diffuse itself in the conduct of those who have 
accomplished the consecration of themselves to 
excellence! How full are their days! How fin- 
ished are their actions! How well designed is the 
form, how clearly marked out is the destination, 
of all their productions! How faithful is their 
charagter to itself, consistent in the most diverse 
circumstances! What ease they have in difficult 
things! What elasticity of soul in the presence 
of sacrifices! The consideration which they did 
not desire, or, at least, only aspired to deserve, 
naturally comes to meet them; for it is necessa- 
rily attached to consistent, complete, and decided 
characters. Besides, in the language of virtue, 
there are certain accents of truth, certain distine- 
tive tones, which naturally drop from the upright, 
who alone can find them, whether they seek them 
or not, and precisely because they have used no 
art in their language. 


WE seldom do evil for the sake of the evil, but 
often we do it to enjoy the sight of the agitation 
it produces; and this helps us to account for the 
indefinable inclination which certain beings have 
for cruelty. Here may also be found an explana- 
tion of the not less inconceivable phenomenon, 
which depravity sometimes presents, when it 
unites cruelty with voluptuousness. 


We are often deluded by thinking ourselves 
influenced by the purest views, when in reality 
we only yield to our habitual inclinations. 
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Puantasmion, Prixce or Patmtaxn.—If the future 
numbers of “‘Colman’s Library of Romance” are 
equal to Phantasmion in point of literary merit, it will 
form a rare series of fanciful works. Phantasmion 
is said to be from the pen of Mrs. Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, only daughter of the late Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, and the talents and ingenious fancy displayed 
throughout the work, prove her to have inherited a 
fine portion of her father’s genius. The romance is 
one involving, throughout, supernatural agency. Such 
a work requires a very peculiar kind of talent, and can 
rarely be executed with even passable skill. Phantas- 
mion displays, we think, no common genius for such 
productions. Grenville Mellen, who edited the Ame- 
rican edition, says of it, that—“‘In strength and origi- 
nality it seems to be equalled only by the Undine of 
Fouque. In the gorgeousness and exuberance of its 
pictures it is unsurpassed, As a specimen of the super- 
natural, mingled with its opposite, it has been pointed 
to with enthusiasm. Still it is not natural; for the 
continuance of that portion which is deemed such in 
the action or presentation, is not long enough to make 
the whole appear so to the mind that contemplates or 
reasons upon the scene.” “It has been said that only 
spirits touched to fine issues can appreciate a work like 
Phantasmion. This, I think, can hardly be admitted 
to the extent which the position would seem to demand. 
The work is made to touch with a masterly wand, 
every spirit that loves to indulge in unrestrained pil- 
grimage through the land of the free and the fanciful; 
and among such may be numbered many who would 
not be recuned among the finely affected or the deli- 
cate.” 

To give our readers some idea of its style and char- 
acter, we make a short extract:— 


‘Tarine wound along the mountain, scarce paus- 
ing for a moment to survey the sylvan prospect 
before her, but going steadily on till she found the 
weil in a hollow betwixt two rocky ridges. This 
dale was clothed with herbage, converted into 
stone by the overflowings of the spring; and the 
breeze when it swept the valley, stirred not a leaf 
that grew there. Joyfully the maiden smiled when 
she saw these manifest signs of the water’s potency, 
and imagined that it would brace and strengthen 
her father’s quivering frame even as it had enabled 
the tremulous reeds and blades of grass to stand 
firm against the wind. With a fragment of rock 
in her hand she ascended the petrified mound that 
encased the spring, and, having flung her burden 
into the well, kneeled down and listened for the 
noise described by Malderyl, who had told her 
that the waters were commonly out of reach; that 
she must throw a heavy stone into the pit, where- 
upon they would gradually rise higher and higher, 
till at last they might be taken up by the bucket; 
that when she heard a noise like stifled thunder, 
she must listen carefully till it changed to that of 
bubbling and hissing; then regardless of the fumes, 
which would pour from the mouth of the pit, she 
must let down her bucket and fill quickly, ere the 
water sank again out of her reach. And now Ia- 





rine has caught the sound, and with a beating 
heart she applies her ear close to the opening, in 
spite of the hot vapors with which she begins to 
be enveloped: such indeed was the effect upon 
her frame that she felt as if she must quickly dis- 
solve and trickle into the well, or float away 
to the sky in subtle steam: yet still she listened, 
holding her breath lest she should fail to hear the 
sign, and miss the right moment. But, just as the 
hissing noise commenced, just as she was about 
to raise her head and lower the bucket, a youth 
leaped forward, caught her suddenly in his arms, 
and rushed away to a distance from the shining 
mound; and, scarce had he placed the maiden on 
her feet, when the volumes of steam sent forth 
from the pit were succeeded by a column of boiling 
water, which rose higher than the dark rocks 
behind it, and, falling in foaming curves quickly 
deluged the surrounding vale, The fountain con- 
tinued to play before Iarine, mounting higher and 
higher, as if it would sweep down the clouds,— 
a pile of rainbow splendor, with a crest of a 
thousand feathers as. white as snow:—and, while 
she watched it in speechless amazement, the 
young huntsman gazed upon her face in equal 
wonder, and almost equal agitation. ‘What didst 
thou at the boiling well?’ at length he inquired, 
‘I have been cruelly deceived,’ the maid replied, 
and then began to relate how she had been bes 
guiled into undertaking her pilgrimage 

“One night,’ she said, ‘1 was working for my 
step-mother in a lonely tower: the evening shades 
came on, I dropped my needle, being unable to 
distinguish the colors of the embroidery, and, 
hearing my silver pheasant tap at the window, I 
hastened to let herin. But, when I rose, the 
bird was not at the casement, and looking out, 
I saw that she had fallen to the ground, with an 
arrow in her breast. Then I hastened down the 
steps of the tower, and bent over my favorite.’ 
‘O, surely, she revived!’ replied the youth, fixing 
his eyes, ful} of tenderest rapture, upon Iarine, as 
if to say, that looks of pity from her face were 
enough to heal any wound. ‘Nay,’ replied the 
maiden, ‘my bird seemed stone dead;—but, rais- 
ing my tearful eyes, I saw a lady wrapped ina 
shining veil, with a vial in herhand. Pure water 
from this tiny vessel she poured on the face of 
the bird. when suddenly I saw the glazed eye re- 
lume within its scarlet rim, the ruffled feathers 
expand and show their finest gloss, like silken 
streamers swollen with the wind, and, rising from 
the ground, my graceful favorite took her highest 
flight, clearing the tower, and sinking down into 
the grove beyond. I turned to thank the lady in 
the shining veil, but she was gone, and never 
again did [ behold her, till one night when I sal- 
lied forth to free a prisoner from the lonely tower.’ 
‘A prisoner!’ said the youth, ‘and thou wast going 
to set him free!’ Iarine blushed as she pursued 
her story. ‘On that night I met the same veiled 
lady in the grove, betwixt the castle and the 
tower:’ ‘Wilt thou save strangers,’ she said, ‘and 
do nothing for those that are near to thee, for poor 
Albinian and his sickly son?’ Then I besought her 
to tell me how I might serve them, and she bade 
me seek the fountain head of that water with 
which she had restored the dying bird. ‘How 
shall I find it?? I eagerly replied. ‘Go to queen 
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Malderyl,’ she answered, ‘bearing this token from 
me; but tell no one whither thou art bound, or on 
what errand; unless thou goest in secret, she will 
not reveal the salutary spring.’ “Then, placing 
an ivory tablet in my hand, again she disappeared.’ 
*And didst thou free the prisoner?’ the young bunts- 
man anxiously inquired. Iarine paused: then an- 
swered, ‘I trust he is now at liberty, though not 
through me.’ ‘And thou hast taken this long pil- 
grimage,’ cried the enamored youth, ‘all for thy 
father’s and thy brother’s sake!—and the cruel 
queen gave thee that bucket, and would have sent 
thee to destruction?’ ‘O fog a swilt steed!’ cried 
Iarine, ‘to travel day and night till | reached the 
Diamanthine palace.’ ‘Come with me,’ exclaim- 
ed the youth, seizing her hand; ‘even here we are 
not in safety.’ 

“The maiden now perceived volumes of smoke 
far above the watery column; they rose from a 
high peak, and soon were changed to spiral flames, 
which occupied the vault of heaven just over the 
foaming fountain. lIarine kept pace with the 
speed of her conductor: soon they reached the 

rove below the hill where the young huntsman 
Rad left his horse to follow a goat among the rocks: 
he placed the princess hastily on his steed, and 
mounting before her, never ceased urging him 
forward, ti!l he was in the very bosom of the forest.” 


Throughout the two volumes of Phantasmion, are 
scattered gems of poesy from a rich mine. We select 
two or three for the gratification of our readers: 


‘Fe came unlook’d for, undesir’d, 
A sun-rise in the northern sky: ‘ 
More than the brightest dawn admir’d, 
To shine and then for ever fly. 


“His love, conferr’d without a claim, 
Perchance was like the fitful blaze, 

Which lives to light a steadier flame, 
And, while that strengthens, fast decays. 


“Glad fawn along the forest springing, 

Gay birds that breeze-like stir the leaves, 
Why hither haste, no message bringing, 

‘To solace one that deeply grieves? 


“Thou star that dost the skies adorn, 
So brightly heralding the day, 

Bring one more welcome than the morn, 
Or still in night’s dark prison stay.” 


“T thought by tears thy soul to move 
Since smiles had proved in vain; 

But I from thee no smiles of love, 
Nor tears of pity gain: 

Now, now I could ot smile perforce 
A sceptred queen to please: 

Yet tears will take th’ accustom’d course 
‘Till time their fountain freeze. 


“My life is dedicate to thee, 
My service wholly thine: 

But what fair fruit can grace the tree 
Till suns vouchsafe to shine? 

Thou art my sun, thy looks are light, 
O cast me.not in shade! 

Beam forth ere summer takes its flight, 
And all my honors fade. 


“When, torn by sudden gusty flaw, 
The fragile harp lies mute, 

Its tenderest tones the wind can draw 
From many another lute; 

But when this beating heart lies still, 
Each chord relax’d in death, 

What other shall so deeply thrill, 
So tremble at thy breath?” 





**Full oft before some gorgeous fane 
The youngling heiier bleeds and dies; 
Her life-blood issuing forth amain, 
While wreathes of incense climb the skies. 


*“*The mother wanders all around, 

Through shadowy grove and lightsome glade; 
Her foot-marks on the yielding ground 

Will prove what anxious quest she made. 


“The stall where late her darling lay 
She visits oft with eager look: 
In restless movements wastes the day, 
And fills with cries each neighboring nook. 


‘‘She roams along the willowy copse, 
Where purest waters softly gleam: 

But ne’er a leaf or blade she crops, 
Nor crouches by the gliding stream. 


“No youthful kine, though fresh and fair, 
Her vainly searching eyes engage; 

No pleasant fields relieve her care 
No murmuring streams her grief assuage.” 





Tae Jvpiee or tHe Constrrvrion.—Under this title, 
Mr. Colman of New York, has published in a hand- 
some style of letter-press, the discourse delivered by 
John Quincy Adams before the New York Historical 
Society, on Tuesday, the 30th April, 1839, being the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Inauguration of George 
Washington as President of the United States. ‘The 
discourse is an able review of the history of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and of the Constitution of the 
United States, presenting all the difficulties and oppo- 
sitions that had well nigh involved our infant and 
feeble republic in ruin. The discourse opens with the 
following eloquent passage :— 

‘WHEN in the epic fable of the first of Roman 
Poets, the Goddess mother of Acneas delivers to 
him the celestial armor, with which he is to 
triumph over his enemy, and to lay the founda- 
tions of Imperial Rome, he is represented as 
gazing with intense but confused delight on the 
crested helm that vomits golden fires— 


“His hands the fatal sword and corselet hold, 
One keen with temper’d steel—one stiff with gold. 
He shakes the pointed spear, and longs to try 

The plated cuishes on his manly thigh; 

But most admires the shield’s mysterious mould, 
And Roman triumphs rising on the gold”— 


For on that shield the heavenly smith had wrought 
the anticipated history of Roman glory, from the 
days of Aineas down to the reign of Augustus 
Cesar, cotemporaneous with the Poet himself. 
“FELLOW-CITIZENS AND BRETHREN, Asso- 
CIATES OF THE New York Historica So- 
CIETY:— 
" “Would it be an unlicensed trespass of the 
imagination to conceive, that on the night preced- 
ing the day of which you now commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary—on the night preceding that 
thirtieth of April, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-nine, when from the balcony of your 
city-hall, the chancellor of the state of New York, 
administered to George Washington the solemn 
oath, faithfully to execute the office of President 
of the United States, and to the best of his ability, 
to preserve. protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States—that in the visions of the 
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night, the guardian angel of the Father of our 
country had appeared before him, in the venerated 
form of his mother, and, to cheer and encourage 
him in the performance of the momentous and 
solemn duties that he was about to assume, had 
delivered to him a suit of celestial armor—a hel- 
met, consisting of the principles of piety, of jus- 
tice, of honor, of benevolence, with which froim 
his earliest infancy he had hitherto walked through 
life, in the presence of all bis brethren—a spear, 
studded with the self-evident truths of the Decla- 
ration of Independence—a sword, the same with 
which he had led the armies of his country through 
the war of freedom, to the summit of the trium- 
phal arch of independence—a corslet and cuishes 
of long experience and habitual intercourse in 
peace and war with the world of mankind, his 
cotemporaries of the human race, in all their 
stages of civilization—and last of all, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, a SHIELD embossed 
by heavenly hands, with the future history of his 
country. 

«Ves, gentlemen! on that shield, the CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED STATES was 
sculptured, (by forms unseen, and in characters 
then invisible to mortal eye,) the predestined and 
prophetic history of the one confederated people 
of the North American Union.” 


The peroration is in a style of the same striking 
and attractive eloquence: 


‘‘When the children of Israel, after forty years 
of wanderings in the wilderness, were about to 
enter upon the promised land, their leader, Moses, 
who was not permitted to cross the Jordan with 
them, just before his removal from among them, 
commanded that when the Lord their God should 
have brought them into the land, they should put 
the curse upon Mount Ebal, and the blessing 
upon Mount Gerizim. This injunction was faith- 
fully fulfilled by his successor Joshua. Immedi- 
ately after they had taken possession of the land, 
Joshua built an altar to the Lord. of whole stones, 
upon Mount Ebal. And there he wrote upon the 
stones a copy of the law of Moses, which he had 
written. in the presence of the children of Israel: 
and all Israel, and their elders and officers, and 
their judges, stood on the two sides of the ark of 
the covenant, borne by the priests and Levites, 
six tribes over against Mount Gerizim, and six 
over against Mount Ebal. And he read all the 
words of the law, the blessings and cursings, ac- 
— to all that was written in the book of the 
aw. 

“Fellow-citizens, the ark of your covenant is 
the Declaration of Independence. Your Mount 
Ebal, is the confederacy of separate state sove- 
reignties, and your Mount Gerizim is the Cousti- 
tution of the United States. In that scene of 
tremendous and awful solemnity, narrated in the 
Holy Scriptures, there is not a curse pronounced 
against the people, upon Mount Ebal, not a bless- 
ing promised them upon Mount Gerizim, which 
your posterity may not suffer or enjoy, from your 
and their adherence to, or departure from, the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
— interwoven in the Constitution of the 

nited States. Lay up these principles, then, in 
your hearts, and in your souls—bind them for 
signs upon your hands, that they may be as front- 
lets between your eyes—teach them to your chil- 
dren, speaking of them when sitting in your 
houses, when walking by the way, when lying 





down and when rising up—write them upon the 
doorplates of your houses, and upon your gates— 
cling to them as to the issues of life—adhere to 
them as tothe cords of your eternal salvation. 
So may your children’s children at the next return 
of this day of jubilee, after a full century of expe- 
rience under your national Constitution, celebrate 
it again in the full enjoyment of all the blessings 
recognized by you in the commemoration of this 
day, and of all the blessings promised to the chil- 
dren of Israel upon Mount Gerizim, as the reward 
of obedience to the law of God.” 





American Journal of Dental Science, devoted to 
original articles—Reviews of Dental publications, 
the latest improvements in Surgical and Mechan- 
ical Dentistry, and biographical sketches of dis- 
tinguished Dentists with plates; edited by C. A. 
Harris, M. D. of this city, and Mr. Parmty, of 
New York. 


The first number of this magazine has been printed, 
and we hail it as the herald of' a work, which is to do 
honor to the science it is intended to promote, and also, 
to be of great service to the public. -We know of no 
other publication of the kind in the country, and won- 
der that a profession so important, should have been so 
long without its advocate among the issues of the 
press. In nodepartment of medical science is quackery 
more extensively practiced, than in dental surgery. 
Pretenders have sprung up in every city and half the 
villages on this side the Atlantic, and except the Bran- 
drethian or some similar humbug, have done, perhaps, 
more mischief, than any other set of imposters. Strange 
enough does it seem, that in this enlightened age, 
quackery should be so extensively practiced; but it is 
nevertheless true, that the public are imposed upon in 
science, literature, business—every thing, by which their 
money may be obtained, and in many cases, the more 
palpable the imposition, the more successful the impos- 
ter. Indeed, it would appear that the multitudes prefer 
the counterfeit to the genuine production, and in some 
instances, where the counterfeiter makes the greater 
noise, would have it at double the cost; and when 
quacks are encouraged in this way, we must not won- 
der that they should increase and improve in their im- 
pudence considerably. 

It is to be regretted that there are so many pretenders 
to the science of dentistry in this country, so many 
ignorant empirics prowling over the land, ruining the 
teeth and the health of thousands. These fellows 
appear to be increasing in number, ‘and there are lazy 
ones enough to be found who had rather rob those who 
trust to their deception, than work at some constant 
employment for their livelihood, and they will continue 
to increase until they shall be driven from their assumed 
positions among the profession, by the efforts of the bet- 
ter sort, or frowned from them by public indignation. 

The work before us is calculated to elevate the pro- 
fession to its proper standard, and in proportion as light 
shall be disseminated through its pages, so may we ex- 
pect that imposters will be compelled to “hide their 
diminished heads.” We know of no gentlemen better 
qualified for the management of the journal than the 
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two whose names appear as editors. Dr. Harris is 
well known as a man of first rate abilities. He is the 
author of a large work upon the subject, and has trans- 
lated from French writers, papers which will be of 
great service to the science of dentistry and the public. 
His success as an operator is unsurpassed by any man 
in this country, and he deservedly occupies the highest 
rank in the profession. With Dr. Parmly we are not 
so well acquainted, but from what we have heard of 
him and his success in the city of New York, we hazard 
nothing in pronouncing him fully equal to the task he 
has taken upon himself in the management of the 
magazine. 

The editors announce the one great object of their 
publication to be the dissemination of useful and prac- 
tical information among dentists, and all are invited to 
assist in spreading abroad the light and knowledge so 
much needed. 

The present number contains 1..The address and 
prospectus of the publishing committee; 2. A Review 
of the Dental Art, a practical treatise on Dental Sur- 
gery by Dr. C. A. Harris, by Solyman Brown; 3. Ex- 
tract from a treatise on Second Dentition, by C. F. 
Delabarre, translated by Dr. Harris; 4. An account of 
a remarkable tooth with drawings, by E. Baker, den- 
tist; 5. An extraordinary instance of the force of 
hereditary principle, by Solyman Brown; 6. Remark- 
able case of osseous union of the teeth, by Eleazer 
Parmly; 7. Anatomical discovery—Ligamentum Den- 
tis, by Dr. Flagg; 8. Catalogue of dental works, 
placed by E. Gedney, esq. at the disposal of the publish- 
ing committee. There is appended to the work a Natu- 
ral History of the human teeth, explaining their struc- 
ture, use, formation, growth and diseases, illustrated 
by John Hunter, surgeon extraordinary to the king, 
and F. R. S., London, with notes by Eleazer Parmly. 


It is the design of the editors to publish the entire work’ 


of Mr. Hunter, the original cost of which is sixteen 
dollars, thoses therefore, who wish to possess it, can do 
so by subscribing for the American Journal of Dental 
Science. It is separately paged, and may be bound 
distinct from the magazine. 


Popular Lectures on Geology, Treated in a very 
Comprehensive Manner by K. C. Vor Leonnarp, 
Counsellor of State, qrd Professor at the Uni- 
versily of Heidelberg, in Germany. Baltimore, 
N. Hickman. 


Rev. J. G. Morris, translator, and Professor Hall, 
editor, have rendered a real service to the community 
in the preparation of this work for the American 
press. It is in every sense of the word a popular trea- 
tise on geology, with illustrative engravings. Besides 
extensive information on all subjects connected with 
geology, it combines a high degree of interest for all 
classes of readers. It is published in numbers, and 
will be issued as fast as the translator can prepare it 
for the press. 


Lirerary Examiner.—This is the title of a new 
monthly magazine just issued at Pittsburg. It is 
printed in a beautiful style, and the first number gives 
great promise of excellence. Price $5 per annum. 





Proressor Esry.—This gentleman’s new theory of 
storms is beginning to attract more attention. Recently 
he delivered a course of lectures in New York upon 
the subject, which was attended by many highly intel- 
ligent and scientific persons, who were struck with the 
apparent rationality of his views. He appeared to be 
no wild enthusiast, but a man of much study, and was 
calm and consistent in all his presentations of the sub- 
ject. The ridicule which his first announcement of his 
theory drew down upon him from all quarters, is gra- 
dually subsiding, and weak wit is giving place to 
sober consideration. Professor Espy, thinks, that in 
certain states of the atmosphere, by the aid of a large 
body of fire, a column of heated air can be made to 
ascend, which will, according to the law of storms, be 
converted into clouds, and fall again in the form of 
rain. He adduces many facts bearing upon the ques- 
tion, such as that rain often falls after the eruption of a 
volcano, or after the occurrence of a large fire. From 
his knowledge of the theory of storms, he can tell 
when a storm is raging in certain distant latitudes, and 
calculate to a certainty the course it will take. This 
he proved a short time since, by stating in Philadel- 
phia that a storm was at that time raging in the south. 
A memorandum of the fact was made in one of the 
Insurance offices, and in due time the statement was 
found to be correct. The subject is well worthy the 
attention of the scientific in this country. 


Tue Virernta Lycevum.—Three mumbers of this maga- 
zine, published in Richmond, Va. have been issued. It 
is published by an Association of Gentlemen, and edit- 
ed by L. R. Streeter, esq. formerly of this city. Price 
$2 50 a year, in advance. The magazine is neatly 
printed, and contains much choice reading matter, both 
original and selected. We heartily wish it all the suc- 
cess it richly merits. 


Mr. Leccert’s remains-—We understand that the 
literary remains of Mr. Leggett are about being col- 
lected and published in New York. He was avigor- 
ous writer, and had not so large a portion of his labors 
been lost in politics and party strife, his contributions 
to the literature of this country would have been large 
and valuable. 

Dearn or Joun Gatt.—Since our last number, news 
has been received in this country of the death of John 
Galt, author of “Laurie Todd,” “Mansie Wauch,” 
and other well known works. He suffered during the 
last years of his life with paralysis to such a degree as 
to render existence burdensome. 


““A Peer into my Nore Boox” is the title of a volume 
from the pen of Davin Horrman, esq. of our city, au- 
thor of “‘A. Grumbler’s ‘Miscellaneous Thoughts.’ ” 
It is through the press, and now nearly ready for pub- 
lication. ‘ 


Tue Hesrerian.—Mr. Gallagher still conducts this 
interesting magazine with untiring industry. It is 
among the best in the country. 
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